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NOW READY. 


Eclectic Physical Geography 


oO 


382 PACES, |2M0O., 30 CHARTS, 15! CUTS AND DIAGRAMS. 








INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.00; EXCHANGE PRICE, 60c. 
Oo 


SEND $1.00 FOR SPECIMEN COPY BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


o—— 


The ECLECTIC PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY differs widely from 


those in common use in the following particulars: 


1. ITS CHARTS ARE DISTINCT and graphically accurate. Each 


chart contains buta single set of physical features, thus avoiding over-crowding and confusion, while by 
the use of different projections, graphic accuracy is secured. 


2. IT ASSUMES NO SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE on the- part 


of the young pupil beginning the study. The introductory chapter forms a brief statement of the great 
fundamental laws of nature upon the operation of which all the phenomena of Physical Geography depend. 


8. THE ORDER OF TREATMENT is natural and logical. The en- 
veloping Atmosphere is discussed before the Sea, because its action is the cause of most marine phe- 
nomena; for similar reasons the treatment of the Land follows that of the Sea, and precedes that of Cli- 
mate. 


4. ITSCONSTANT AIM is to TRACE to PROXIMATE CAUSES 


common and familiar phenomena, rather than to simply describe those which are rare and exceptional. 


5. ITS TREATMENT OF EROSION, or the constant modification 
of the continental surface by atmospheric agencies,—as exemplified alike by the shallow rain furrow and 
the Colorado Canon, by the muddy flood in the rivulet and the great Mississippi delta, by the street-clean- 
ing shower and the dust-raising wind—is not dismissed with the usual brief paragraph. Nearly every chap- 

under di jon. 

















6. 1T DISCARDS the THEORY that the SECULAR COOLING 


and contraction of the planet is the main cause in producing the present relief of the globe. Recent in- 
vestigations have clearly established the relative insignificance of this factor. 


7. THE CHAPTER ON WEATHER AND CLIMATE explains 
the principles upon which the Signal Service bases its weather predictions, and describes the causes of the 
various climates of the world. 


8 THE CHAPTERS ON LIFE are something more than a mere vo- 


cabuia of organic classification, The remarkable phenomena observed in the manifold forms and in the 
peculia: distribution of organisms are briefly stated, together with the inferences which lead to the de- 
velopment theory. 


9, IT OMITS ALL GUIDE BOOK DESCRIPTIONS of scenery, 


and doubtful and useless statistics, thus gaining space for a great number of new and appropriate explan- 
atory cuts and diagrams. 


10. THE SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY of the book is attested by emin- 


ent specialists in the various departments of science. 


ll. Its size 12 mo., renders it the most convenient, most durable, 
and the Cheapest Physical Geography inthe market. 


Published by VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 


Mention this Journal 


~ Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


Are especially recommended to Principals and Teachers, on account of their 
Uniformly Superior Quality and Moderate Price. 
All the Stationers have them. 
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Leading School Numbers: 333, 444, 135, 048. All of genuine 
American ufacture. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., NEW YORK. 
1-38 Mention this Journal, 





EXCHRLILAMN YT 





TEXT-BOOKS.. 
§. C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 





ENGLISH. 
Chittenden’s English gigs” 


“As an elementary book, I know of no work 
equal to it.’—A. Martin, LL.D., Prest. of De- 
Pauw University, Ind. 

“Itis the only book of the kind which has ac 
complished the objects I am striving for, viz., de- 
veloping the capacity of thought, and teaching 
how to write, as well as what to write.”—REv. 
D. A. Horsrook, Prin. of Military Academy, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 


Welsh’s English Literature and Lan- 


guage. 
University Edition, . . . 38.00 


Welsh’s English Literature and Lan- 


guage, 

Library Edition, 2 vols., . . 4.00 

“It meets a real want of ourtimes. NO OTHER 
work has covered the same ground indelineatin 
all the influences that unite in the deyelopment o 
language and literature.’—T. WniTING BAN- 
crorT, Prof. Eng. Literature, Brown Univer 
sity. 

“The work is clear, animated, and natural in 
style; judicious in its crtticisms; not deficient in 
its statement of facts; happy in its illustrative 
selections. It is not a ‘dietionary of authors,’ nor 
a catalogueof books.’ I very cordially recom- 
mend it to all who may desire to find a safe and 
pleasant guide to a knowledge of the development 
ot the English language and literature.””,—Cyarus 
NortTHROP, LL.D., Prest. of University of Min- 
nesota, formerly Prof. English Literature, 


Yale College, 
LATIN. 


Jones's First Lessons in Latin, 1.25 


‘*I know of no better book published; I have 
used it six years, and like it better with each suc- 
ceeding class.’’—Geo, O. Purington, Prin, of State 
Normal School, Farmington, Me. 


Jones’s Latin Prose Composition. 


*I am much pleased with the simplicity and 
thoroughness with which it presents the subject. 
{ts reterenceto varlous grammars make it avail- 
able for all, and it cannot fail, I think, to bea 

opular and useful book. and a valuable contri- 

ution to the study of Latin.”—A. G. Hopkins, 
AM., Prof. of Latin, Hamilton College, New 


York, 
GREEK. 


Jones's Greek Prose Composition. 
32d ed. 1.00 


Boise’s First Lessons in Greek, 1-25 

“It is a work of rare excellence, simple, grad- 
ually progressive, and, in it, the eiementary 
principles of the Greek language are so clearly 
stated and illustrated, as te enable the faithful 
student to make sure every step in his progress, 
and lay the foundation of exact scholarship.”’— 
Merrick Lyon, LL.D., Prin, ot the Univ. Gram- 
mar School, Providence, R. L 


Boise’s Iliad (First Three Books), 
1.00 
Boise’s Iliad (First Six Books), 1.50 


oO 








“TI take pleasurein expressing my high as 
ciation of its accuracy and value. The work is 
evidently the fruit, not only of ripe and critical 
scholarship, bu: also of a large and successful 
experience in the class-room. It cannot fail, I 
nk, to be abundantly useful.”—Albert Hark- 
ness, LL.D., Prof. of Greek, Brown University. 


Boise’s Exercises in Greek Syntax, 
' 1.26 
“Jones’s ‘Greek Prose’ and Boise’s ‘Greek _ 
Syntax’ taken together, constitute an apparatus’ 
which is unsurpassed ; or rather, if I mistake not 
unequaled for the acquisition of a thorough and 
familiar acquaintance with Greek forms.”—, 
H.M. Baird, Ph.D., Prof. of Greek, University of 
the City of New Yo k. 


Boise & Freeman’s Greek Selections, 
2.00 


“I found the book so admirable in the maiter 
selected, in the soundness and accuracy of the 
annotations, and in the unusual excellence of the 
press-work, thal I could not do otherwise than 
urge its adoption, and my — opinion of the 
book has been corroborated by daily use.”—A. H. 
Buck, A.M., Prof. of Greek, Boston University. 


Steven’s Select Orations of Lysias, 
25 


‘*Admirably adapted to the needs of the young- 
est classes in college, furnishing the proper 
amount of aidin the right place.”—M. L. D’Ooge, 
Ph.D., Prof. of Greek, University of Michigan. 


D’Ooge’s Demosthenes on the Crown, 
1.50 


“T regard it as by far the most heautiful edition 
of Demosthenes ever published in this country.””— 
Alexander Kerr, Prof. of Greek. Univ. of Wis. 


MATHEMATICE. 


Welsh’s Essentials of Geometry, 
1.50 


“After using it in the schoolroom—the only 
test—if possibie, the book more than meets my 
expectations. It combines the simplicity of 
Davies, the modern scientific research of Chau- 
venet, and the practical features of Olney.”— 
W.E. Arnold, Prof. of Mathematics, Cincinnati 
Wesleyan College. 


GEOLOGY. 


Winchell’s Geological Excursions, 
1.50 


“It is one of the books I have been watching 
for, and I see no reason why it does not make the 
teaching of goctony in the common schools quite 
feasible. Prof. Winchell has certainly accom - 
pitched his purpose as stated in the pretace.”— 

. T, Dutton, Supt. of Schools, New Haven, Conn. 


Winchell’s Geological Studies, 3.00 


‘‘An admirable book. I have examined it 
carefully, and have commended it to my students 
as the best book for those who wish to be intel- 
ligent men,.”—J. J. Stevenson, Prof. Nat. Science, 
Univ. of the City of New York. 

“Entirely different in its methods from any 
other geological text-book, It is valuable in its 
facts and illustrations, but more valuable in its 
questions, which require of the student thought, 
1easoning, and researeh.’’—Oliver Marcy, LL.D.. 
Prot. of Geology, Northwestern University, Ill. 


S.C. GRIGGS. & CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 


OUR PUBLICATIONS ARE ALSO FOR SALE AY 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 & 742 Broadway. 
St., B J. B, LIPPIN' 


» Boston, 
And by Boo! 













.¥. OHARLES H. KILBORN, 5 Somerset 
TT CO , Philadelphia, 
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ST, LOUIS MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


EXAMINATION AND ENROLLMENT OF CANDIDATES, FRIDAY 
SEPT. 14th, AT 9 O'CLOCK, A. M. 


Boys may apply from any town or State. They should be at least fourteen years old, and should grade. 
as high school students, Those who can present certificates of having entered high schools of good stand- 
ing, will be admitted without further examination. 

Candidates not presenting such certificates, will be examined in:— 

Arithmetic through Percentage, including applications to Interest; Civil and Descriptive Geography, 
including Map-drawing from memory; English Composition, Syntax, and Spelling; Mental Arithmetic and 
Reading. 

Boys living far from St. Louis may be examined at their homes by arrangement with the Director. 

The full course of training in the School covers three years. Graduates are prepared to enter a high- 
grade Technical or a professional School, to go into business, or to enter upon any occupation requiring a 
well disciplined mind and hand. 

A Catalogue giving the course of Study and Practice, the Theory and Method of the School, with 
items of Fees, Expense, &c., together with sets of old Examination Questions, will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

1. The School can not be said to teach trades. 

2. Itis not the aim of the School to make mechanics. 

3. Equal attention is paid to Literature, Science, Tool-work, and Draughting. 

4. There is no opportunity to earn money at the school. 

Each day’s programme has two hours for shop work and four for recitations and drawing. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Director. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITYY, 


St. kami, Jane 2, 1888. 7-21-3t 


Missouri School of Mines, 


sinter MISSOURI. 


The courses of study lead to the of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 
among the most prominent, the foll 


Civil Engineer 20 of Instruments, Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangulation, Road 
one ea tice in the Field. * F 


Mine Engineering : Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 


Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 
with numerous applications. 


Mechanics : Rational and applied. 


Chemistry and Metallurgy: Theoretical Mg: men 
titative Analysis; Metallurgy by lectures. 


Sam Descriptive Geometry, ener ae d 
wi . 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits 
to Professional Courses without further examination. 
AcapgEmic CoursE.—A Thorough Course ot Three Years, arranged with special reference to the 
needs of teachers. 


Tuition, 20 dollars per Year. Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 
Next Term begins September 15th 1887. 
CHAS. E. WAIT, Director. 





jp Mivapive Analysis, Qualitative and Quan- 
cal and Assay Laboratories are well equipped 
and P ; an extended course ia 





For information, apply to 
W. G. CLARK, Sec’y. 


BOOK-KEEPING, SHORT-HAND, TELEGRAPHY, PENMANSHIP, Etc. 


Cretd YoundMaseHaman 


Who desires to better his or her condition in life, should write for the Catalogue of 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


@OG THIRD STREET. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sp YOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
uy fg STEEL PENS. 
‘ Su COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For FINE WRITING, Nos. 303,604, and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 832, 
890, end 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and Stub Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE 

in fine drawings, Noe. 659 (the celebrated Orowguill), 290 and 291. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H.¥. | HENRY HOR, Sole Agent. 
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rents alike—increase the attend-/(atholic Child's Letter Writer. 

ance, prevent tardiness, and greatly | _ This is the title of a new school book, which has 
beco WOND 

relieve the teacher, as they discipline | a appearance last May, It ine seen ane to Son 








WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


FOR THE pone ROOM. 


The only Dictionary Nearly all the lead- 
that has been selected ing series of School 
in making State Pur- Books are based up- 

chases. on it. 





3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustrations than any other American Dictionary 


RECENT VOICES FROM THE 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 


Vey 
ALA...... Solomon Palmer.—No teacher should be without a copy on his desk. 








ARE........W. E. Thompson.—The last revised edition is invaluable. 

CAL. ...... Ira G. Hoitt.—In my opinion unfailing and reliable authority. 
COLO.....L. 8. Cornell.—Law should require every school board to provide it. 
CONN.....Chas. D. Hine.—Wish every scholar could have access to it. 


DEL....... T. N. Williams.—Should lie upon every teacher’s desk. 

FLA....... A. J. Russell.—Greatest and best Dictionary of our language. 

. Jas. 8S. Hook.—It should be in every school, without exception. 

.. Richard Edwards. —It is at hand in my study, and constantly used. 
IND........ John W. Holcomb.—Every school ought to have one. 





IOWA....J. W. Akers.—Now used in majority of all Iowa Schools. 

KANS.....J. H. Lawhead.—In my opinion Webster has no equal. 

KY.........J0s8. Desha Pickett.—The adopted standard for the schools of this Commonwealth. 
2 ee Journal of Education.—It is invaluable to every teacher. 


..N. A. Luce.—No school-room is properly furnished without it. 
M. A. Newell.—Should be a copy in every School-house. 
MASS......J. W. Dickinson.—Desirable that every School should be supplied. 
MICH.....J. Estabrook.—The unquestioned standard in Michigan Schools and Colleges. 
....D. L. Kiehle.—Our aim is to introduce it in every school. 
J. A. Smith.—School much benefited by having it on teacher's desk. 
| R. D. Shannon.—I wish every school district would purchase it. 
...Geo. H. Lane.—The best. Wish it could be on every teacher's desk. 
... W. C. Dovey.—Should be in every School-house. 
N. H.......03. W. Patterson.—Should be glad to see a copy in every school. 
N. J.......Charles W. Fuller.—I have always regarded it as the authority. 
Wh, Wesson N. Y. School Journal,—“ What is your authority?” “‘ Webster.” “That settles it!” 
N. C........8. M. Finger.—An invaluable book of reference. 
LeRoy D. Brown.—I regard Webster as best Dictionary in the world. 
.-.. B. McElroy,—Invaluable and unequaled in the School-room. 
E. E. Higbee.—It has my most hearty indorsement. 
.. Thomas B, Stockwell.—My preference is for Webster. 
. C........ Jas. H. Rice.—Difficult to find adjectives enough to express its merits. 
TENN..... Thomas H. Paine.—I regard Webster as the best. 
TEX. ...... Oscar H. Cooper.—I have always required its use in my school-room. 
VT. ........JSustus Dartt.—Desirable to have each school supplied. 
...R. R. Farr.—Would be glad if placed in every school-room. 
w. VA... -B. S. Morgan.—Rapidly finding a place in our public schools. 
WIs........ J.B. Thayer.—We do not know any other in Wisconsin. 
If a School Officer, Can you do a better thing for your Schools than to see that they 
e supplied with Webster’s Unabridged. 


If a Teacher, And without alate issue of Webster’s Unabridged on your desk, will you not 
apply to your School officers to place one there ? 
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Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 








THE TEACHERS’ REST 


in Summer from Prano, CLrass and Voice 

instruction is quite compatible with making a 

plan of campaign for the Winter’s work, and a 

visit to one of the famous Ditson &« Co. Music 

stores of 

OLIVER DitTson & Co., Boston, 

C. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, 
N.Y 


o ke 
J. E. Dirson & Co., 1228 Chestnut 
St., Phila., 
or to their Branch Instrument Store : 
J.C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court Street, 
Boston. 
New music books to be examined are: 
F2R SCHOOLS, 
Song Manual, (40c.) Emerson. Book II. 


United Voices. Emerson. (soc.) 
FORK YOUNG CHILDREN, 


Kindergarten Chimes. Wiggin. ($1.25.) 
Songs for Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Schools. Menard. (30 cts.) ; 
SUNBAY SCHOOLS. 
Children’s Diadem, Abbey and Munger. 
30 Cts. 


FOR PLAYERS AND SINGERS. 
COLLECTIONS, 
Piano Classics. $'.) 
Classical Pianist. ($:.) 
Young People’s Classics. ($'.) 
Song Classics. For Soprano. (§ .) 
Song Classics. Low Voices. ($:.) 
Classic Tenor Songs. (S'.) 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
for information. 
Mliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 


ALL SUPERFINE 


Correspond 





We herewith present you 
m the exceedingly valuable notice 
aj that we sell the so highly cele- 
brated Eldredge & Diamond Ma- 
chines extremely cheap at retail 
in unoccupied territo’ Sent on 
trial if desired. Special induce- 
ments and protection to good dealers. Liberal 
discount to ministers. t Machines chea 
Circulars and information . G. GE 













the school. Enclose 2c. stamp for second for Sixth, Seventh and Righth Graces p 
samples. Address The J. B. Merwin | guci'c *cheo! ener 
School Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. aS g.aci DEMY. § 





General Western £. and. North 
Market St., Se Lovks, aes ist7 (319 


10-20-6t 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 


Ing and Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


A system of Drawing used in the leading cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 


PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 

Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
jally designed ior the teaching of ‘Drawing in 

mary and Grammar Schools. 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 

and also objects suitable for use in studying 
both the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. 

They are the products of the highest mechani- 
cal 9 and are a delight to both teachers and 
Pupi 

ae are placed upon the market at the lowest 
ible rates, and are rapidly being introduced 
into the schools of the leading cities 

For Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 


7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
20-11-rat Mention this Journal 


TIME IS MONEY ! 
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WE fear our teachers and school 
officers do not weigh quite as care- 
fully as they ought these practical 
wise words of Prof. 8.8. Parr, Prin- 
cipal DePauw Normal Scool, Indiana; 

“The live teacher who provides 
himself or herself with the proper 
tools for teaching, commands $10 to 
$50 more per month than those who 
do not.”’ 

This is true, because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done “with these proper 
tools for teaching.’’ 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for the 
success of any school or any teacher. 
The pupils need these “helps”? more 
than any one else. 

Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 
with, without delay. 





LET us all unite and sign and circu- 
late Petitions for more efficient 


County Supervision. 

Every county should have one man 
to devote his time exclusively to look- 
ing after and building up the schools. 











St. Louis, September 9, 1888. 





', B. MERWIN  _... cn ceeeee Managing Editor 


R, } 
. |. BALDWIN 1 . 
PROF. G. L. OSBORNE, ? Associate Editors. 
. R. 0. NORTON,” j 








Terms, per year, in advance ............... $1 00 
Single copy....... 





OvER four hundred thousand teach- 
ers in the public and private schools 
of the United States will commence 
the work of instruction in September. 
We hope every teacher will get vastly 
more than the mere money pittance 
afforded them—get culture and inter- 
est in the unfolding lives and ripen- 
ing character of their pupils. This is 
their chief reward. 





THERE is though a steady increase 
in the compensation given for teach- 
ing in nearly all the States. If we 
had careful supervision, and the in- 
competent teachers were in this way 
weeded out so that there would not be 
ten applicants for each place, the 
compensation of competent teachers 
would be—as it ought to be—very 
materially increased. Let us agitate 
and urge careful supervision. 


—_" 





In regard to more careful supervis- 
ion of schools, the eminent educator, 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris says : 

“Ido not see how any one can 
avoid the conclusion that the work of 
the 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
isthe most important link in the en- 
tire system of educational supervision. 
Its: cost to the State is very small in 
comparison with the entire outlay. 
By no other agency can the school 
system of a State be so potently lifted 
up and at so small an expenditure of 
money. 


—_ 
ope 


Dip you notice that you get the 
New York Weekly World—the ten 
page Weekly Globe-Democrat—and 





TION—all sent postpaid one year for 
$2? Thisis a great deal of reading 
matter for a very little money. 





GRAND Old Missouri! The young 

democracy wins! This means pro- 
gress—development. More schools, 
and better schools and longer school 
terms, better wages and more effic- 
ient county supervision. 
Missouri is rich! her agricultural, 
mineral, and other products will 
reach those of Kansas, and with Gov. 
Francis to administer her affairs her 
citizenship and resources will be en- 
larged and appreciated. Grand Old 
Missouri ! 





KANSAS with an annual product 
and enrichment of nearly one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars, can cer- 
tainly afford to keep the schools open 
nine months out of the twelve, and 
to pay the faithful intelligent men and 
women, who teach and train her 
children for a great citizenship, a 
minimum salary of $50 and a maxi- 
mum salary up to their worth. 





ILLINOIS produces as much or more 
than Kansas this year. Butifit be 
only one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars—Illinois can afford larger 
compensation for her teachers—cer- 
tainly an average salary of $50 per 
month and nine months of schooling 
during the year. 

TENNESSEE, with a new prosperity 
and more money to expend, is in- 
creasing her school facilities and pay- 
ing her teachers larger salaries. 

We were fortunate in making the 
acquaintance of Miss Julia Doak, one 
of the leading and most enthusiastic 
teachers in the State, at Mexico, Mo., 
last month. We learned more of the 
State of Tennessee in five minutes 
under her tutelage with her model 








sand map of the State and its produc- 
tions than if we had traveled over 
the State six months. She seemed to 
be as much at home in history, 
geography and mathematics as in 
other important branches in the carri- 








Let us agitate the question. 


the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 


culum of studies. 


Dr. HARRIS states clearly and suc- 
cinctly the duties and advantages 
of both the City and County Superin- 
tendency. Let the people and tax- 
payers see and read these statements 
and arguments. 

Reproduce them in the county pa- 
pers, read them over in the Institutes 
and at the educational meetings, 
state and restate them to your more 
intelligent patrons and enlist their 
interest and sympathy and we shall 
win. 





- THE Reconstruction Act and other 
war measures have thrown upon the 
South an educational burden which 
she is wholly unable to bear, and 
yet itis imperatively necessary that 
political power shall be leavened by at 
least the elements of education—$77,- 
000,000 represents but a small part of 
the great surplus revenue which has 
been collected from the South, and its 
return in the only possible form is a ne- 
cessary supplement to the introduc- 
tion of a new element into the citizen- 
ship of the South. 
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OuR teachers return and thank us 
cordially and numerously for all the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
said in tavor of the trip to California. 

The people of California could and 
would have been glad to have enter- 
tained ten thousand more if they had 
been in atfendance. 





THE officers elected for the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence for the com- 
ing year were as follows: ; 

President, Fred M. Campbell of 
California ; First Vice-president, C. C. 
Davidson of Ohio; Second Vice-presi- 
dent, George Luckey of Pennsylvania; 
Secretary, W. R. Thigpen of Georgia. 

epee 

THE Institutes this year have been 
more generaliy attended that ever be- 
fore-they have been more practical 
and profitable to the teachers than 
ever before—but we need to reach the 
people more and interest them to a 
greater extent. This can be done by 
the evening lectures given, if proper 








steps are taken to secure an audience, 
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USEFUL advice is seldom agreeable. 
GoLD even is all the brighter for 
scouring. 








_ Epucation and agitation, if they 
mean anything, mean the marshal- 
ing of the conscience of the nation to 
mould its laws and induce righteous 
action. 
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TRERE is still something richer and 
better beyond for every heroic soul. 








THANKS and honor to those teach- 
ers who lead the children and turn 
them away from the habits of vice 
and the ways of destruction. 

WHEN we look back upon the re- 
cord of our lives, how some teacher 
rises luminous and loving as the 
main landmark of the past, coloring 
and enriching by her wisdom all our 
after life. 





A SURPLUS of $$132,500,000 already 
exists and is the exciting cause for all 
sorts of attempted extravagance. In- 
crease of pensions, internal improve- 
ments, river and harbor improve- 
ments, public buildings for back- 
wood towns, and many other 
“‘schemes’’ have been devised by the 
‘politicians’ solely with reference to 
getting possession of the surpius. 

This surplus belongs to the masses 
of the people, from whom it has 
been collected, and should be re- 
turned to them in the manner best 
calculated to serve their interests, in 
building a wise, liberal system of 
public education in all the States in 
the Union. 





Our teachers should remember that 
there is not a faculty of body or of 
mind whose law of improvement is 
not action and energy. 








Do not let the opponents of the 
Blair Bill manufacture their facts ; 
read the bill itself; read the annual 
reports of the Peabody Fund; and 
then ‘insist that no political chicanery 
shall prevent the Blair Bill from re- 
ceiving a fair and full discussion in 
the House of Representatives. 


ase. 
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THESE achievers and doers and 
builders are the conscious or un- 
conscious instruments of the men of 
thought to orb or embody their ideas. 

i ee 

MANY persons seem to suffer quite 
unnecessarily from the fear that the 
Supreme Court and Congress may not 
be able to determine the constitu- 
tionality of the Blair Bill. Doubt- 
less individual interpretation of the 
Constitution has its value, but the 
American way is to accept the de- 
cisions of those connected with the 
highest courts. 

++ + ee 

THis is a speech worthy of pulpit 
proclamation every Sunday till soft 
flushes be turned outdoors and hale 
goodness be come in: 

“God rewards even here 





The good that here is done. 
learned 
That pious ecstacies are easier far 
Than virtuous deeds ; how gladly idleness, 
Concealing its true motive from itself. 
Would stand excused from virtuous deeds, and 
plead 
Its pious ecstaeies instead.” 
—_——_—_ opeco —- —_ 

THE appropriation of the public 
lands for public education has been 
considered alike unobjectionable and 
constitutional. Attorney-General Gar- 
land specifically declares that there is 
no difference between land grants and 
money gran's. 


But have you 





THE late Chief-Justice Waite in 
signing a petition for the passage of 
the Blair Bill, most certainly ex- 
pressed an unequivocal opinion as to 
its constitutionality. The thirty-nine 
Senators who recently voted for the 
Blair Bill certainly represented the 
most eminent talent in Congress. 
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GRAND OLD MISSOURI! 


HE JOURNAL has advocated that 

New South which, without 
mere imitation of the East, should 
manifest energy in modifying and im- 
proving institutions which have lost 
their adaptation. 

The JOURNAL has never exhibited 
the unwisdom of recommending the 
violent transplanting of institutions 
which grew naturally in their own 
soil. 

In the nomination (and the nomina- 
tion is equivalent to the election) of 
David R. Franéis for Governor of 
Missouri, and of A. A. Lesueur for 
Secretary of State, the JouRNAL be- 
lieved that it saw the choice of excep- 
tionally useful public officers. 

Mayor Francis was Southern, buta 
representative of the newer genera- 
tion. He was an educated man whose 
Democracy was a conviction, and not 
a campaign cry. He kad attained com- 
petency, and was as was evidenced by 
his life, free from all suspicion of cor- 
ruptness. He had made the most effic- 
ient of the many who had occupied the 
Mayoralty of St Louis. 

He had shown his political sagacity 
in reconciling the peculiarities of pol- 
itics with an upright, efficient and 
healthfuladministration. His ambi- 
tion was a laudable one and insepar- 
able from active measures for the ben- 
efit of Missouri. He was intelligently 
the supporter of public education 
and couldbe relied upon to acquaint 
himself with the real educational 
needs and minister thereto. He has 
shirked no responsibility, broken no 
promise been hasty in no public mat- 
ter. He has not been above taking 
sound advice, and has been wise in 
the choice of his advisers. 

The JOURNAL expects much from 
the administration, and it will uot be 
disappointed. Missouri, together with 
other Southern States, has suffered 
much from misrepresentation—Gov- 
ernor Francis will see that her just 











claims are acknowledged. 





So, too, in respect to Secretary Le- 
seur. With the fullest recognition of 
the efficiency of Secretary McGrath, 
and because of this recognition, the 
JOURNAL rejoices that his successor, 
if hewas not fo succeed himself, is 
one so worthy as A. A. Lesueur. 
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HOW ISIT? 





I’ a private corporation had as many 
thousand workshops as there are 
schools in this State, would not every 
one be looked after and its work su- 
pervised by a man who understood 
the business? 

What would be best and advanta- 
geous for these workshops would be 
equally true and best for the schools 
of the State. 

The community has a great inter- 
est in the work turned out by the 
teachers who are paid by the State. 

The highest good of the child re- 
quires that every step in his progress 
should be guided by the most skilled 
teacher. 

We know that there is a great dif- 
ference in our instructors. Experi- 
ence has proved that by a 


PROPER SUPERVISION 


the efficiency of the teacher, and the 
school can be largely angmented. The 
best as well as the poorest can be 
made better. 

If the efficiency of our schools could 
be doubled by proper supervision, it 
would be equivalent to adding $8,907,- 
036.27 to our revenue in Missouri, and 
about 136,554 years of school life to our 
children. It is the opinion of those 
best informed that this could be and 
that it ought to be done. 

The most foolish investment any 
community can make is to put their 
money into a poor school with an in- 
competent teacher. It is a waste of 
money ; a waste of time; a waste of 
opportunity, and a waste of life. 

The county superintendency was 
established to guard and protect, and 
promote these school interests. Let 
the tax-payers and teachers of the 
State demand that the office of county 
superintendent be put on a solid 
working effective basis. 

Schools have made progress in pro- 
portion to the intelligence and care- 
fulness of supervision. Is not that 
the experience of every man who has 
given thesubject attention? 

Dr. William T. Harris says that 
“by no other agency can the school 
system of a State be so potently lifted 
up and at so small an expenditure of 
money.’’ 
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Let the educators and teachers take 
counsel of the politicians. 

They circulate the papers. They 
get up meetings for discussions. They 
are alive and enthusiastic. They are 
determined to win. They think, some 
of them at least, that it is all im- 
portant to carry the election—but put 
it altogether and how quick it “kicks 
the beam/’’ beside what is involved in 








the difference between intelligence 
and illiteracy. Here is an issue vital 
to the peace and prosperity of this 
great people; but whether Cleveland 
or Harrison shall dispense the patron- 
age of the offices—whether the ‘‘ins”’ 
shall remain “in,’”? or whether the 
“outs” shall get ‘‘in,’’ is not a matter 
of great moment to any except those 
immediately concerned! We shall go 
on, happy and prosperous, if we are 
intelligent, honest, industrious, vir- 
tuous and temperate, no matter which 
man is elected. There is virtue and 
patriotism in both and all parties, be- 
cause there is virtue and patriotism 
among the people. 





WE were glad to read the report of 
a neat, timely, patriotic speech made 
in seconding the nomination of Mayor 
Francis for Governor of Missouri by 
Prof. Blanton, of the Kirksville Nor- 
mal School. We need the active in- 
fluence and co-operation of all the wise 
and good men in the State at our 
nominating convention 





PASS THE BLAIR BILL. 





HE House of Representatives 

should take immediate action on 

the Blair Bill, and pass the measure. 

It is of vastly more importance to 

the country than the Twenty-two 

millions appropriated for “‘ Rivers and 
Harbors.” 

That appropriation smacks so much 
of Senator Coke’s ‘‘soup”’ that the 
President refused to sign the bill. 

The treasurer of the United States 
had in his hands July 3lst, 1888, the 
enormous sum of seven hundred and 
thirty-two millions, seven hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Weare able you see, to educate the 
children of this country !—to keep the 
schools open nine months out of the 
twelve, and to pay an adaquate sal- 
ary to secure and to hold competent 
cultured men and women in the pro- 
fession. 

Look at these 


OFFICIAL FIGURES. 


The last statement issued by James 
W. Hyatt, Treasurer of the United 
States, under date of July 31, 1888, 
gives the ‘Surplus’ then in his 
hands as Treasurer, including the 
fractional silver coin, as 

$132,517,751.55 

In addition to this amount, by the 
same statement, he held: 

$9,064,350.53 to cover accrued inter- 
est on bonds, 

48,607,795.80 to meet ‘ Disbursing 
Officer’s balances,’’ &c., &c. 

96,740,380.38 ‘‘for redemption of 
notes of National Banks failed,’’ &c. 

100,000,900.00 ‘“‘reserve for redemp- 
tion of United States Notes.”’ 

In short, the Treasurer of the 
United States had in his custody on 
that date, in money, 


$732,775 ,527.76, 
against which had been issued gold, 
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silver and legal tender certificates to 
the amount of 

$350,844,791.00, 
leaving $381,930,736.76 in his hands, of 
which $132,500,000 is clear ‘“‘ Surplus.’’ 

Are our teachers and school officers 
alive and alert to secure a part—at 
least—of $77,000,000 for school pur- 
poses, to be distributed as provided 
for in the Blair Bill? 

Look over carefully that River and 
Harbor appropriation of $22,000,000. 
See where it goes, and you will be- 
gin to realize what a “political cam- 
paign’’ costs the tax-payers. 





OnE of our valued exchanges drops 
this hint, and we emphasize it also: 
‘‘Get reading matter and circulate it 
among the people, so that sentiment 
may be made as a soil into which you 
will presently drop the seed of con- 
viction and conscientious duty,’’ for 
longer school terms and for more lib- 
eral compensation for our teachers, 
and for efficient, competent supervis- 
ion as well. 
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IN EARNEST. 


HERE is to be an earnest, united, 

forward movement for efficient 
County Supervision in several of the 
States this fall. 

Large numbers of this JOURNAL, 
containing the able and unanswerable 
arguments of Dr. Wm. T Harrls, in 
favor of this important measure, have 
been ordered and widely distributed. 

One of the leading County Com- 
missioners of Missouri writes as fol- 


lows : 
J. B. MERWIN, MANAGING EDITOR 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 9th 
inst. and the Journals have been re- 
ceived. Please accept thanks for the 
same. Just now I have no sugges- 
tions to offer except this: 

I believe that if petitions, numer- 
ously signed, shouid be submitted to 
the County Courts this fall, the effect 
on the General Assembly will be 
good. 

All the papers in this county are in 
favor of County Supervision, as pro- 
vided for in section 7086 of the School 
Law, and then, if the Legislature 
gives us something better, all right. 
The people are signing our petitions 
with a will, and all the evidences 


oint to success. ; 
There are eighty-three districts in 


county, which, at $12 each, 
would yield about $1,000. This, with 
the fees now allowed, would make a 
reasonable salary, so that the County 
Commissioner could devote his entire 
time to the supervision and upbuild- 
ing of the schools. 

But the Legislature, when the peo- 
ple show unmistakably that they 
want real superin‘endency, will no 
doubt give us a general Jaw. Above 
all, to be successful in this, we must 
be united and harmonious. 

It is a great movement for advanc- 
ing the School interest of the State, 
and should command, and will if prop- 








erly presented, receive the cordial co- the work and improve our schools. I 


operation of all regardless of party. 
Re wi 





A FORM OF PETITION. 


N” only the teachers but the tax- 
payers of the State begin to 
realize that Missouri needs to have 
better schools and lon ger school terms, 
so as to afford to those who are looking 
for new homes the best possible facili- 
ties for educating their children. . 

We need to start with better and 
more efficient and continuous 





COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


WE print the following as a good 
form of petition which is being exten- 
sively circulated and very numerously 
signed in a large number of counties 
already : 

PETITION. 
To the Hon. County Court of 

County, Missouri : 

We, the undersigned, free-holders 
residing in the County of , in the 
State of Missouri, desire, and do here- 
by respectfully pray, that the exclus- 
ive and entire services and whole time 
of the County Commissioner of Public 
Schools, in and for said county, shall 
be employed in the duties of his office, 
and that, in addition to his other 
duties prescribed by law, he shall 
visit the schools of the county, hold 
normal institutes, deliver lectures on 
educational and scientific subjects, 
and do such other work as may be 
recommended by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 
7086 of the Revised Statutes of Mis- 
souri; and we respectfully pray the 
Court to order the proposition of so 
euploying the whole time of said 
Commissioner, to be voted upon at 
the next general election, 

County, August —-, 1888. 
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TIMELY SUGGESTIONS. 


RoF. Wm. L. Cummrnas, County 
Sup’t of Schools, of Trempaleau 
Co., Wis., says: 

‘“‘There is a misapprehension of the 
letter and spirit of the law in school 
matters, regarding the purchase of 
necessary fixtures and apparatus. 

Too many school officers neglect to 
furnish their school with those con- 
veniences which are almost indis- 
pensable to its success, and excuse 
themselves on the ground that the 
patrons of the school have not in- 
structed them as to their wishes in 
the matter. 

The School Board is the executive 
body whose duties are made plain by 
law, and which cannot wait for instruc- 
tions in the various matters which 
demand their prompt attention. 

Section 436 authorizes District Offi- 
cers to purchase such apparatus as 
may be necessary for school purposes, 
not to exceed $75 in one year. If the 
spirit of this law be obeyed, our 
schools will soon be supplied with 
such material as will greatly facilitate 




















am not advising extravagant expendi- 
tures, but such purchases of supplies 
as will insure continual progress. 
Several of our schools have no dic- 
tionary, no maps, a very poor black- 
board—in some instances worse than 
none,— no erasers—a very necessary 
convenience for the neatness of the 
room and pupils. 

Many of our school-rooms are with- 
out curtains, some are without a chair 
and teacher’s desk. Some buildings 
are very poorly seated, and several 
are unfit for occupancy in the winter 
season, owing to a dilapidated condi- 
tion of floor and walls. Do any of 
these conditions prevail in your school- 
room? ‘Then your duty is made very 
plain. 

Do not content yourself with the 
amount received from County and 
State, but vote such an amount of dis- 
trict tax as will insure to your school 
yearly progress.”’ 

Wisconsin wisely compensates the 
County Superintendent for looking 
after the school interests of the sever- 
al counties of the State. California 
also Ieads off in this direction, and 
Missouri cannot afford to be behind in 
the matter, 





PRIVATE individuals may well de- 
fer to the consistent opinions of 
those learned in the law, and cease to 
worry about a legal question which 
they are ill-qualified to discuss against 
the eminent statesmen and legists who 
vote for and work for the passage of 
the Blair Bill 





A LIFE-GIVING FORCE. 


HE JOURNAL believes that many 

fallacies are popular, and that 
they are harmful in proportion as 
they are popular. For example, in 
confining their attention solely to 
what institutions are not, persons are 
apt to forget what they are—to fail to 
remember that it is the positive and 
not the merely negative which in- 
creases the progress of the world. 
This is so true in matters educational 
that earnest workers have no more 
harmful foe than the well-meaning 
persons who constantly lose sight of 
the actual good accomplished, in their 
dwelling upon the discrepancy be- 
tween desire and achievement. 

The interested views of the larger 
universities urge the poorer equip- 
ment of colleges still in their infancy ; 
and an unthinking public yields sup- 
port to conclusions which do not logi- 
cally follow from the premises. 

We need a Harvard,a Yale, anda 
University of Virginia; but were we 
in deference to their wealth, to dis- 
courage all local endeavor, we should 
be but increasing the gulf between 
the learned and the unlearned, and 
crippling rather than strengthening 
their resources. : 

Our smaller institutions struggling 
as they may be with the question of 


insufficient endowment, are neverthe- 
less the safeguard of higher educa- 
tion ; indeed, in these days of “ prac- 
tical endeavor ’’ we owe to them more 
than the beneficiaries are willing to 
acknowledge. 

The work accomplished at Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va., by President 
Julius T. Dreher, brings this topic 
anew to mind. The institution, by 
comparison with Harvard and Yale, 
is small in numbers and its curricu- 
lum somewhat more limited in ex- 
tent. But just as the lake must be 
vivified and supplied by the rills from 
the mountain, which replace volume 
by energy and sparkle and life, so 
must the educational flood receive its 
contributions from the unrecognized 
but efficient tributaries which irrigate 
what would else be but an arid waste. 

The JOURNAL is a believer in educa- 
tion as a life-giving, beneficent force, 
and not as a political campaign cry. 
It therefore knows, and knows how to 
estimate, such quiet, unobtrusive, effi- 
cient work as that of President 
Dreher, and is ready to revive its 
elementary Latin—macte virtute esto, 
O puer. 





OF course, we cannot give what 
we do not possess—so that when 
school officers, by a false economy pay 
low wages, our teachers are obliged 
to economize so much that they, in 
many instances, deprive themselves 
of the means of culture necessary to 
their success. In paying better sal- 
aries we enable teachers to avail 
themselves of books, lectures and 
meetings, by which they get larger 
clearer, better views of topics they 
teach, and they give back tothe pupils 
the results of all this tenfold. 

We help ourselves when we help 
the teachers of the country directly 
and indirectly and all the time—for 
what we put into the first of life we 
put into the whole of life. 





- Every school should get up a Read- 
ing Cirele—to reinforce with live opin- 
ions the dead matter and formulas of 
the text books. They are good—but 
they stop at the point where the top- 
ic was left when they were printed, 
hence they are only relatively true. 
The papers and the magazines are up 
to to-day. Get up a Reading Circle, 
and take The Century, Littell’s Living 
Age, The: Forum, Scribner's Maga- 
zine, The Atlantic, Belfords, Lippin- 
cotts, The New York World, The 
Globe-Democrat, The Republic, The 
Springfield Republican,, etc. ete. 
Read, loan and circulate the papers. 
——— > 
Keep the people posted on what 
the school; are doing. 
SS TS ee 


Do not, as a teacher, hide your 
light. Let it shine and illuminate— 
you gain by this. 





Do not let us try to merit heaven by 
making earth a hell. 
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LET us pay our teachers so liberally 
that they can avail themselves of the 
best means of culture in all directions. 

They need the latest and best books 
on teaching—they need to attend 
State and County and Township In- 
stitutes—they need to take and read a 
good daily paper or two—a good week- 
ly paper or two—some scientific jour- 
nal, etc., etc. All these things cost 
money. 











Let us keep the schools open nine 
months out of the twelve, and make 
the minimum salary $30 per month 
and the maximum salary up to what 
the best and most competent teachers 
and supervisors are worth. Then we 
can retain cultured ladies and gen- 
tlemen as teachers in the profes- 
sion. 


VALUABLE DOCUMENTS. 


we IRCULAR of Information”’ 

C No. 3, 1887, reports the pro- 
ceedings of the Department of Super- 
intendence, and among the contribu- 
tions of interest is that of F. M. 
Campbell, of Oakland, Cal. As he 
says, travelers return with glowing 
accounts of landscapes, fruits, crops, 
and such other objects as can at once 
be seen, but they fail to realize the 
intellectual glory of the State. The 
University is an integral part of the 
public school system, is well-appoint- 
ed, ably-officered, free to all, and at 
the service of all. Unlike many State 
Universities, it keeps itself in constant 
contact alike with the public schools 
and with the daily interests of the 
mines, agriculture, manufacture, and 
all the business interests of the com- 
munity, so that it is popular not alone 
in name, but because it ministers to 
the needs of practical life. 

But more than all this, the wealthy 
men of California have been convinced 
that they too have a part to play in 
public life, and that this cannot wise- 
ly be confined to business or politics. 
Senator Leland Stanford is the most 
eminent of California’s benefactors, 
alike for the amount and character of 
his endowment. 

Thirty millions of dollars devoted to 
the provision of the most generous 
educational advantages has insured 
him a remembrance not attainable by 
memorial windows, sarcophagi, or 
mausoleums. Monuments of stone 
and brass can at best but add to the 
curiosities of a State, and as Victor 
Hugo says, are at best but “a nudge 
to ignorance.’’ But a memorial home 
for education is everlasting in its 
effects, perennial in its freshness, and 
intelligent in its aim. 








Each man or woman who receives 
equipment for life and goes forth from 
the University to multiply the re- 
sources and increase the power of the 
community is a memorial of the 
fo nder. Each student of the Univer- 
sity becomes a new centre of distribu- 
tion for the benign influence of sound 
education, and thus the benefaction of 
Senator Stanford, instead of being 
frozen into stone, is like the reservoir 
in the mountains, ever sending forth 
new streams to brighten and improve 
the valleys below. 

Political corruption has deadened 
public spirit and excited scepticism as 
to the unselfishness of motives, Still, 
even those who prefer to assign only 
selfish motives, still enjoy the results 
of benefactions. No memorial is so 
permanent, no benefaction so fruitful, 
no service more needed than provis- 
ion for sound. extended, and perman- 
ent education, and in this University 
Senator Stanford has ‘‘ erected a mon- 
ument more durable than one of 
brass ;’’ he has set an example which 
may well be commended to other men 
of large wealth; and he has done 
much to strengthen the cause of edu- 
cation far beyond the limits of his 
own State. 

England owes more to her Oxford 
and her Cambridge than to influences 
more immediately felt, and Senator 
Stanford has emulated the wisdom of 
England’s wisest statesmen, and se- 
cured a future for his State which 
could never be gained by commerce, 
manufacture and agriculture alone. 

Let us say also in this connection, 
that we hope our teachers will very 
generally avail themselves of the 
information given in these frequent 
“Circuiars of Information’’ issued by 
the United States Commissioner of 
Education in Washington. Educators 
in all parts of the country will find 
themselves greatly reinforced in their 
work by the help afforded and by cor- 
respondence with the Commissioner, 
Hon. N. H.R. Dawson. 

i ein Acai 

THE Union Pacific Rail Road is 
in the market again with very cheap 
Excursion Rates to California. for 
those who may wish to attend the 
Annual Meeting of the “Odd Fel- 
lows’’ at Los Angeles. 

Mr. James F. Aglar, the accom- 
plished and efficient General Agent of 
the Company, at No. 13 South Fourth 
street, St. Louis, will cheerfully and 
promptly give all information desired. 





THat new ‘‘Eelectic Physical, 
Geography,’’ now ready, will oom- 
mand attention, not only for the 
eleven reasons so fully and plainly 
stated on our first page, but for num- 
berless others which will appear 
equally plain when you come to ex- 
amine it. Please notice the cost of a 
specimen copy by mail postpaid is 
only $1.00. 
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CIRCULATE the printed page among 





the people. 


WE are glad to notice from the fre- 
quent additions to their list of publi- 
cations that 8. C. Griggs & Co. are 
constantly gaining the wider recogni- 
tion which they deserve. 

The series of Philosophical Classics 
has been exceedingly well execu:ed 
by the editor, Prof. Morris, and equally 
as well presented by 8 C. Griggs 
& Co. Their imprint ofitself stamps a 
book as first-class. 

The series of text-books including 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics and Eng- 
lish Literature has attested its ex- 
cellence. 

We take pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to the list as presented in our ad- 
vertising columns. 


QUICK TIME TO MEMPHIS. 


HE new line, direct to Memphis, 
with solid through trains, will be 
both a pleasure and a profit to all 
people 
“Turning their face 
To the dew-dropping South.” 

From this on “The Iron Mountain 
Route” will run solid trains, equipped 
with Pullman buffet sleeping cars and 
free reclining chair cars, via its Helena 
and Bald Knob branches to Memphis. 
Train leaves St. Louis at 8 p. m; ar- 
rives at Memphis at 9:20 a. m. Ticket 
offices, 102 North Fourth street and 
Union Depot. 











ARKANSAS is growing richer every 
year. There is a ‘boom’ all along 
the lines of the Iron Mountain and 
Southern railroad. New settlers are 
locating in the State; schools and 
churches are being built; better 
teachers are being employed: better 
wages are being paid; the school 
terms are longer; produce brings bet- 
ter prices and the various resources of 
the State are also being developed 
more than ever before. 





“SINGING ON THE WAY” all through 
life, is the result of becoming acquaint- 
ed with the great Music Publishing 
House of Oliver Ditson & Co. of Boston, 
Mass. If you donot see what you want 
in their advertisementin the Jour- 
NAL, write them direct and be happy. 

We should open and close school 
with a song of cheer and gladness al- 
ways. 





We wanted fourteen miliions for 
Education—but Carlisle refuses to let 
the House of Representatives vote on 
the measure for fear it will pass—but 
the politicians get twenty-two millions 
of the people’s money to squander for 
political purposes—strange people! 
Greedy and unscrupulous politicians! 





THOSE,‘‘recent voices’ from thirty- 
eight States, which speak on our sec- 
ond page, are representative in all re- 
spects—and the school officers and 
teachers should see to it that this 
greatest and best Dictionary should 
be in every school without an ex- 





ception. 








Washington University, 


I. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School. 
Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

III, SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

V. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Vil. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Cataiogues and all details, apply to 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 


1704 Washington Ave. 
5-21- 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For programme, address Prof. Gzo. J. Brus: 
Execu foe Officer, New Haven, Conn. 17-J oti” 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The full 
Course of Study requires three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 

artment offers the best advantages for preparing 
‘or college or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Department furnishes excellent 
facilities for obtaining a good, practical education. 
Tuition $25 per year. Term begins Sept. 10, 1885. 

For particulars, address 
EDWIN C. HEWETT, President, Normal, Il. 








Northwestern University. 
Evanston, Illinois. 


The Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL. D., 
President. One Hundred Professors and Instruct- 
ors, and over 1300 students. The peivertz offers 
in its Academic, Collegiate, Theological, Pharma- 
ceutical, Dental and Law Departments, and also in 
Oratory, Art and Music, the highest educational 
advantages under the most favorable influences and 
at a moderate cost. For catalogues address the 
President, or Prof. H. F. Fisk. 

7-21-4t, 





Canapa, London, 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College, ics sew equats 
and no superior in America. LITERATURE, Mu- 
SIC, ART, ELOCUTION. Climate exceptionally 
healthy. TERMS MODERATE. 


REV. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., PRIN. 
5-21-6t 





Brooke Hall Female Seminary. 
Media, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 5 


This School standing firmly on its well earned rep- 
utation, under the same Principal for thirty-two 
years, commences its Fali session September 19th. 

7-21-4t. M. L. EASTMAN, Principal. 


Keble School. 
Hingham, Mass. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Boston ad- 
vantages, combined with country freedom and 
home care. Highest references. Address Mrs. 
J. W. Dukes, Principal. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, 

Now inciudes CALLANAN COLLEGE; has Liter- 
ary, Normal, Bible, Law, Medical, Commercial, 
Musical and Art Departments. Fifty able Instruc- 
tors, superior facilities, pleasant surroundings. Ex- 
penses low. Catalogues free. Address, 

G. T. CARPENTER, Chancellor, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 














7-21-4t. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 5001 Lake avenue. 
Kenwood Institute. 


A Home and Day School for young ladies. Pre- 
paratory course for Vassar College and The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Twelve young ladies received 
as boarders in family of thé Principals. Special 
courses in Literature, History, and Art. Large and 
handsomely furnished building with beautiful 


grounds on the lake shore. Terms, $50 
Mrs. HELEN EKIN STARRETT, 
Miss ANNIE E. BuTTs, 


} Principals. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 4313-15 Walnut Street. 


A Thorough French and English 
HoME SCHOOL, for 2 girls. Under the charge of 
Mme. H. CLERC and Miss MARION L. PECKE. 
French — ms ocalsy — practically in two years 
course. english lessons very carefully taught. 
Terms, $300.00a year. e2L1st ° 





BLACKBURN UNIVERSITY, 
At Carlinville, fil. Fall term Sept. 4. Six 
courses in three departments. Art and Music. 
Accomplished teachers. Superior facilities. Mu- 
seum and laboratories. Ample room for both 
sexes. Address as above, E. L, HURD. 
President. 9-21 -4t 





Please mention this Journal in 





answering advertisements. 
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the world, with 
a eecbaeeets Tilseaninees ssabbehenthptasomeneene 
which have ex Before the es oe 
with the was sold Reader, 


for $50. 

itmay seem to you the most WO! SRFUL THING ON EANTH: 

can secure one of rer machines ABSOLUTELY ery) 
your application comes in _ from your ’ ou 
will keep in your home and show to those who Sct Latet cn 
elegant and unequaled art samples. We donot ask you to show 

these samples for more than two months, and then 4 

= property. The art samples are sent to you ABBOLUTELY 
groom How How can we doall this?—easily enough! We ——— 

as much as $2,000 or $3,000 in trade from even a small piace, 
our pas agen pe remained where they could be seen fora month 
‘e need one person in each locality, all over the country, 
and take this means of them at once. Those who write to 
us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing Machine manu- 

ly finest assortment 

ever shown together in America. All pai E by return 
mail. Write at once; a I card on which to write to us will cost 
you but one cent, anda you eee all, should ips conclude to go 
mo further, why no harm is done. Wonderful as it seems, you need 
nocapital-all is free. Address at once, TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine. 














Estey Organs. 


AND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 
Weld. For delightful quality, purity and ex- 
quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 
great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos 


e most ular Pianos ever made. Have equal 
ie with the began i a ns. Strictly 
first class. warranted. 


y medium 
in price. sOush, or time wyeeutey Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


16 and 918 OliveSt., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
. ‘Aar-We refer to anv Bank in St. Louisor Chicago. 





JOHNSON’S 


Universal Cyclopedia 


(REVISED.) 


is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
pens of the 2 oper scholars in America and Europe. 
accepted as high i th in our leading _ 
eges. Itis net for the few, like Appleton’s 
Brittanica, or the ‘‘International,’’ but for ate 4 
has just been thoroughly revised at a cost of a 
$0. ”, ye — years’ labor by over forty 
r 2,000 renowned contributors. 
it ie <~ eight convenient sized volumes. No father 
his son at school or his son or daughter 
just entering th 





e arena of life anything. that 
will be of more permanent benefit. It{s an educa- 
tion supplemen to that of schools. 


Address for particulars and terms, 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St. New York. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


No Fees for Registration. 20 cts. for postage, 
and when a position is secured, commission. Un- 
surpassed facilities and large business in placing 
Competent Teachers in suitable positions. Form 
pod stamp. EMPLOYERS are served without 
charge. Our supply of teachers is the largest and 
best; they are selected and registered on their 
merits, not for an be fee. 

. AVERY, Manager, 

2 West 14th St., New York. 





4-21-6t 





Do you wish togoto Texas or other Southern State? 
Ifso, address with stamp, 


Texas Teachers’ Bureau, 





x 98. ER, TEXAS. 
Panist Mention thied ye ournal 
SHORTHAND: Borssu, Sapetics 


** American Standard, *? Munson, Pitman, Graham, 
&e. oro’ instruction by practical reporters, 
orally and by mail. Triai Lessons and Ciriculars 
Free. ROUZER & MARR, 
8-21-5t 620 Chgo. Op. House, Chicago, Ill. 


Make Your Own Ink, 
A Recipe +y a a brilliant biack ink sent to 
any address for 25 cts 
A.J. SMITH, 


8-21-2t Eastwood, Ky. 








‘There is nothing you require of your agents but 
whatis just and reasonable and strictly in accord- 
ance with business principies.’’ That’s the sort of 
testimony any house can be proud of, and it is the 
testimony of heeeeeee of men who are profitably 
qaplezes yA Johnson & Co., Richmond, 
rite for fall partic ulars. 


A NEW ERAIN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Any one can make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No 
previous knowledge of the art necessary. 
Business suitable for everybody. $50 per 
week easily made. te ag eg 





m’t miss this chance 0’ gopuring the 
= coak unwondiann of BaD an mg but send 
— silver or stam amps, for 32 


Ter ge illustrative book wt Thereisa ortune 
The SCHULTZE, Photo for 
ment Co.. 5 Chatham Square, New 
. Ten Lessons 
SHORTHAND L a8 or Ouanen, Sead 
for first lesson out nstudy at once. Address 
Wit J. Hupson, Columbus, O. 
12-20-tf, Mention this Journal 





J.B. Merwin, Managing Editor of 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, will address the citizens of 
Petersburg, [Ill., on Educational 


% | topics, on Friday evening, Sept. 21st 


ae 


instant. 
HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


Rk. H. C. Townsend, General 








Mountain Route” and of ‘The Missou- 
ri Pacific System,’’ has inaugurated a 
series of ‘ Harvest Home Excursions”’ 
tolet the people East and Northsee 
for themselves some of the attractions 
and advantages afforded to those who 
wish to change locations, find a mild- 
er climate, or secure vastly more for 
their labor and outlay of time and 
money during the year than is pos- 
sible in their present circumstances. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway and 
Iron Mountain route will continue the 
‘“‘Harvest Excursions” to Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Arkansas and ‘Texas, at one 
fare for the round trip on the follow- 
ing dates: September 11 and 25, Octo- 
ber 9and 23. The ticket for these ex- 
cursions will have a limit of thirty 
days toreturn, and ample stop-over 
privileges are allowed for the inspec- 
tion of land, schools, church privileg- 
es, manufacturing enterprises, etc. 
Ticket offices, 102 North Fourth street 
and Union Depot. 





THAT straight, quick, splendidly 
equipped, direct through line to Color- 
ado, costing only $37 for the round 
trip from St. Louis to Pueblo, Colora- 
do Springs and Denver. Only $59,50, 
St. Louis to Ogden and Salt Lake 
City and return, via. Missouri Pacific 
Railway. Remember ‘The Colorado 
Short Line’ with through Pullman 
Buffet sleeping cars. Ticket offices, 
102 North Fourth street and Union 
Depot. 





THE only regret we hear expressed 
from those who visited the Pacific 
Slope this summer was that thousands 
did not go from every State in the 


Union. 
The trip from first to last was most 


enjoyable and instructive. 





BEGIN early to organize a Reading 
Circle in every school district in the 


State. 
Get out of and above mere text-book 


reading anddrill. Refresh yourselves 
with a bath in the stream of poetry 
and of current events. Read both 
sides of political questions. Clip and 
preserve the facts stated by both and 
all parties. This campaign is a great 
educational force. 


=s 
>< 





WE greatly enrich ourselves and 
our children too, when we employ and 
pay liberally for cultured men and 
women as teachers. We cannot get 
something for nothing in our schools, 
and school officers should not try to 
do this. The people will favor more 
liberality on the part of our school 





officers in the employment of teachers 


_and in the conduct of our schools. 


Passenger Agent of the ‘Iron: 


WE .saw some remarkadle work 
done at Mexico in the Teachers’ In- 
stitute, held there last month. The 
old ‘‘methods’’ which have become a 
weariness to the brains and patience 
of the young men and women in at- 
tendance, were for the most part dis- 
carded, and the sessions were en- 
riched and made profitable and 
interesting by practical, wise sug- 
gestions gleaned from the large 
and successful experience of Prof. 
J. M. Greenwood. Miss Doak did 
more with her model sand map 
of the State of Tennessee, to teach 
geography and history, we think, 
than had ever been done before in the 
history of the Institute. If the school 
officers and county officers had been 
present, there would be no question as 
toan appropriation to defray the neces- 
sary expenses for a similar session 
next year, or for securing the active, in- 
telligent and continued services of Mr. 
J. P. Gass as County Commissioner. 
This interest demands the exclusive 
service and entire time of a competent 
Supervisor in Audrain as well as in 
all the other counties of the State. 





THAT River and Harbor Bill cost- 
ing the country twenty-two millions of 
money is a revelation to the common 
people, and the tax-payers, as to how 
the politicians spends the people’s 
money. 





THE St. Louis Teachers made a most 
favorable impression on the Pacific 
Coast, according to the reports in the 
San Francisco papers. 

Miss Josephine Locke, Vice-presi- 
dent of the Department of Art and 
Supervisor of Drawing in the St. 
Louis schools, was invited to make 
several addresses on the different 
phases of Art Education. These lec- 
tures were largely attended by the 
elite of San Francisco, and were so 
highly prized for their practical value 
that requests came pouring in for 
their repetition from those who were 
unable to attend. Miss Locke was the 
recipient of a heautiful diamond pin, 
with unique designs in the mounting, 
besides other testimonials of a valu- 
able and memorable character. 

Miss Amelia C. Fruchte gave, by 
special invitation, two or three short 
courses of lectures also on her special 
themes to separate classes of ladies 
and gentlemen, including the ‘‘Chi- 
nees.”’ She looked somewhat care- 
fully into this phase of civilization as 
it exists in San Francisco, and found a 
degree of intelligence and culture that 
most people miss in visiting the 
opium dens at night. 

Miss Fruchte also visited the Sun- 
day-schools as conducted by the Mor- 
mons in Salt Lake, and brings away a 
pleasant impression of the people 
there—though she has no sympathy 
with the special distinctive tenets of 
Mormonism. 





Please, mention this Journal in answering 





Advertisements. 


WHAT an enlargement of view, the 
thousands of teachers who were so 
fortunate as to be able to visit Cali- 
fornia this summer bring to their 
work in the schoolroom. 

Geography and history come to have 
new and larger relations after such a 
trip. The horizon of life was vastly 
extended and enlarged by these ex- 
cursions. 





CIRCULATE the printed page among 
the people. 








INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
cured by ::: 


Curicu RA 
Remedies. 


‘OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants, and 
— torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 
imp y diseases of the skin, scalp and blood,with 
oss of hair, from infanc to old age, the CuTi- 
CuRA REMEDIES are infallible. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicura 
Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, 
and CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new "Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
diseases, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, soc. ; SOAP, 

c; RESOLVENT $:. Prepared by the PotTtzR 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, MAss. 

a&@Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


&@® Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and <@@ 
= beautified by CuTIcuRA 8oaP. es 








Kipngy Pains, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
an instantaneous, pain-subduing plaster. 
25 ¢. 





> Cc 
a tet tay co son “oy cheapest an 
35 cts. each or 3 tor § S|. 7 
c ne Haskins, Publishers basaseen, Oux10 





W T immediately for Fall en- 
ageMents , thoroughly trained Taacher 
i cvery 4 department 0 Mtnentloual each Nid 
dress NATIONAL BUREAU OF Epucarion, 
MB Room 54 Cole Building, Nashville, Ten 
6-21-36 Send for Circular 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


STUOM, ussthe BRE BEERE 


HO M EAR CLASSICS.” Sample page and 


Catalogue of School- Books free. C. DeSitver & 
Sons, No. (E_ E.) 1102 Walnut Street, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. I—21—12t. 


$ gents preferred who can furnish a horse and 
give their whole time to the business. Spare oa 
ments may be Lape pe A ematones also. few 
cancies in towns and citi JOHNSON & co. 
6-21-6t 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 











.00 to 50:22 .00 a Month can be 


made working for 








This most exquisite of Tollet Preparations, the vir- 
tues of which have caused it to be in demand in all 
Civilized Countries, stands 

PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCING A 

FT It is a. ‘tnowledged by thousands of 
so ladies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave blacks spots in the pores, 
or other ‘discolorations. All conclude by saying: “ Itis 
the best preparation for the TI I FU ever used.” “It 
is the 7. ar- BEA L Ss Ioan 
use Adapted L making 
ant ~ ye 1 mt our bila teae Powder 
py: the [cannot do without tL So by all 
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er . ‘Ae POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo- 
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W. 8. SUTTON, Houston, Tex... 
J. B. MEBWIM.-+ 000s ccccceconens } Kaitors. 








Hon. O. H. Cooper has been re- 
nominated as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by the Democrat- 
ic party in Texas, 

This is equivalent to an election, 
which will insure for the school in- 
terest of the State a vigorous and hon- 
estadministration of affairs without 
break or change. 

Texas needs more money to proper- 
ly conduct the schools, and Prof. 
Cooper has done what he could to se- 
cure this. 

We have only words of commenda- 
tion for the good work done by Prof. 
Cooper; but he has been sadly crip- 
pled for the want of money, and many 
of the teachers of the State have work- 
ed vigorourly and effectively, and 
paid their own board, clothed them- 
selves, and traveled to County and 
State associations at their own ex- 
pense—to unite with others in consul- 
tation as to how to make the schools 
and their work more efficient. 


SEO 


Pror. CoorEr is making of the Tex- | - 


as Journal of Education a most ad- 
mirable and helpful ally to the work 
done by the teachers and school of- 
ficers of the State. We do not see 
how any teacher in Texas can get 
along without a copy of the Texas 
School Journal for thems:lves, and 
three or four more for circula- 
tion among the school officers and 
their patrons. No journal outside the 
State can begin to do for the teachers 
and schools in Texas, what the Texas 
Journal has done and is doing. 

a nee eae. Sea 

One of the leading Educators of 
Texas writes that already steps are 
being’ taken and means devised to 
send from one thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred Texas teachers to Nashville next 
year toattend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. 

pt Le a 

TExAs has been greatly prospered 
and enriched by her cotton, wheat 
and corn crop this year. 

Recent rains insurea great harvest 
and a great prosperity. Money will 
be plenty, and no great political 
change will be effected, so that it will 
be a year of progress and gladness. 

We hope Texas will pay up what 
she owes her teachers—increase the 


of Dr. J. Baldwin and his able faculty, 
will receive all the students that can 
be accommodated in the building. 

There ought to be two or three 
more Normal Schools established, and 
“The Sam Houston Normal College’’ 
will very soon have to be materially 
enlarged. 

With the re-election of Hon. Oscar 
H. Cooper to the State Superin- 
tendency, the steady progress and 
further development of the school 
system of the State will be insured, 
and people settling in Texas will find 
all the best facilities for educating 
their children. 

ssi ila aint 

The Texas R. Rs. so far, lead off, and 
lead all other railroads in the coun- 
try in their appreciation of the 
work the teachers are doing to build 
up the State and draw the best class 
of immigrants. 

Good schools always and every- 
where draw, and hold the best class 
of people. Thanks to the wisdom, 
sagacity, liberality and foresight of 
B. W. McCullough, Esq., Gen. Pass. 
Agent of The Texas and Pacific Rail- 
road and ‘The Missouri Pacific Sys- 
tem’’ in Texas, teachers are able to at- 
tend the State Teachers’ Association 
ata maximum rate of only $5.00 for 
railroad fares from any point along 
these lines. 

As Shakespeare says: 


“We do learn, 


By those that know the very nerves of State,” 
0 


THE Blair Bill deals with the pres- 
ent surplus, and has not the most re- 
mote connection with the Tariff or the 
future rate of taxation. Its strength, 
as well as its weakness, lies in the fact 
thatitisa non-partisan, non-sectional, 
non-political measure of statesman- 
ship. 


Pe ee et ee 

WE could have wished State Supt. 
Cooper and the whole Texas delega- 
tion in Congress could have united 
with such patriotic, wise, far-seeing 
Democratic statesmen as Hon. A H. 
Garland of Arkansas, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States; Hon. L. Q. 
C. Lamar, Chief Justice Supreme | 
Court of the United States, from Mis | 
sissippi ; Hon. Wade Hampton, U. 8. ' 
Senator of South Carolina; Hon. | 
Zebulon Vance United States Senator | 
of North Carolina; Hon. Joseph E.' 
Brown, United States Senator from | 
Georgia; Prof. Alaxander Hogg, | 
Superintendent Schools, Fort Worth ; 
Hon. James L. Pugh, United States 
Senator from Alabama; Hon. J. Z| 
George, United States Senator from 
Mississippi—and secured for Texas 
the 








wages paid—lengthen the school 
terms, and vastly increase the attend- 
ance, not only upon her common 
schools and private schools, but in- 


crease the attendance upon her mag- 


nificent State University and her Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College. 
We suppose the one Normal School 
at Huntsville, under the Presidency 


FOUR MILLIONS 

of dollars for school purposes, to 
which Texas would have been enti- 
' tled under the Blair Bill. 

| Thedanger from “ Centralization ”’ 
and ‘‘Soup houses’’ would not have 
been quite so great as the injustice 
done to these men and women who 
have been performing these valuable 


services in the schools of the State 
without prompt, proper, or adequate 
compensation so long. 

We do not find the Texas delegation 
in Congress seriously objecting to the 
twenty-two millions of dollars for 
‘*Riversand Harbors ’—a bill so out- 
rageous and flagrant that President 
Cleveland refused to sign it. 

Perhaps it is because the “soup’’ 
furnished by this twenty-two miilions 
of dollars will go largely to individ- 
ual ‘politicians’ instead of for educa- 
tion, that this sort of an appropriation 
is proper and “‘constitutional,’’ while 
the ‘‘ general welfare’’ clause under 
the Blair Bill appropriation becomes 
so dangerous. 

Intelligent people begin to look into 
these things; and there are a great 
many intelligent people in Texas to 
day, though the “‘politicians’’ do not 
seem to recognize this fact. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, 
BY DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 





(Continved.) 
NATURE VS. HUMAN NATURE, OR THE 
SPIRITUAL ; HOW MAN LIFTS HIM- 
SELF BY AID OF INSTITUTIONS. 


Naw as existing in time and 
space, is the polar antithesis to 
the nature of man as spirit. Nay, man 
himself finds himself, as merely natu- 
ral, his worst foe. By nature he is 
totally depraved; that is, he is 
mere animal, and governed by animal 
impulses and desires without ever 
rising to the ideas of reason. The 
greedy swine fight over the possession 
of the acorn that drops in their midst. 
It is a scene of pure violence. Every- 
where the being of mere nature is im- 
pelled from without and has no free- 
dom. For'freedom begins with mak- 
ing one’s nature, and not with mere 
unconcious habit. Out of the savage 
state man ascends by making himself 
new natures, one above the other ; he 


' realizes his ideasin institutions, and 


finds in these ideal worlds his real 
home and his true nature. 

The state of nature is the savage 
state. The state of human nature 
only exists as a producti of culture. 
The world of nature in time and space 
exists for man or human nature, on 
condition that he have intelligence 





—™ 


and skill to useit. The natural man 
who has not ascended above nature 
and become its master, is more unfor- 
tunate and unhappy than the brute. 
To achieve his destiny, to become 
aught thatis distinctively human, he 
must be able to combine with his fel- 
low men and sum up the results of 
the race in each individual. First 
there is practical combination—civil 
society organizing in such a manner 
that each man reaps the united effort 
of the entire community: the laborer 
who earns his dollar for the day’s 
work being able to purchase there- 
with one dollar’s worth of any or all 
the productions that human labor has 
wrought out. This kind of combina- 
tion, whereby man lifts himself above 
himself as an individual (and to that 
extent transcends his mere finiteness), 
permits you and me to pursue quietly 
our vocations, and yet enjoy the frui- 
tion of the labor of the world. For 
each citizen, no matter how humble 
his birth or station, is made, by com- 
merce, @ centre from which ray out 
lines of communication and exchange 
to all industrial regions in the world. 
Each for all, and all for each! The 
coal miner digging beneath the earth, 
and shut out from the light of day, 
does a work for all. Every stroke of 


. | his pickaxe affects to a certain extent 


the price of coal in all the markets of 
the world, and the price of coal affects 
the prices of all other commodities. 
The relation is reciprocal ; and every 
vessel that crosses the ocean, every 
laborer on the distant plantation in 
the Indies or Brazil, or even by the 
far off Nile or Ganges, every manu- 
facturer in Birmingham or Manches- 
ter, affects in turn the well-being of 
the coal miner in Illinois or Pennsyl- 
vania. Heis comforted and cheered 
by the tea and coffee, nourished and 
sustained by the fruits, grains and 
spices, the cotton, and silk, and linen 
that have traveled to him around the 
earth. Nay, the very drugs that make 
life possible in our malarious climes, 
are grown from six to twelve thous- 
and miles hence. Combination se- 
cures not only the participation in all 
products on the part of each, it se- 
cures that division of labor which re- 
sults in the highest skill of elabora- 
tion. 


THE REALM OF MIND, OR HOW MAN 
BY COMBINATION BECOMES OMNI- 
SCIENT. 


But practical combination is not all 
nor indeed the chief item of import- 
ance in the elevation of man. 

There is theoretical combination— 
the scholar by diligent study and 
much deep thinking being able to 
; master for himself, one by one the 

great thoughts that have ruled the 
'world-history. The scientific solu- 
| tions and generalizations relating to 
the great problem of human life— 
, these are preserved in books, and 
‘each man, woman and child may par- 
take, for in this realm too, all is for 
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each, and each for all. 
Sphinx of nature has sat before man 
and asked him questions, looking up 
at him with quiet, stony looks, until 
despair has forced from him the solu- 
tion, or else driven him todeath. For 
every solution in the shape of scien- 
titic discovery, or ethical maxim, has 
been wrought out only through grim- 
mest toil and sweat. 

But the participation of each in the 
labors of all is far more perfect in the 
theoretical sphere thanin the material 
or practical sphere. For what one 
eats up or wears out, perishes in the 
using ; but thought, ideas, principles, 
the products of spirit, increase in the 
using, When you have a new thought, 
and your neighbor is made the wiser 
for your imparting it to him, the new 
truth has two sources of emanation 
in place of one as before. Instead of 
being the poorer for having parted 
with the exclusive possession of your 
truth, you really are richer; for by 
explaining your doctrine to others 
you learn to understand it better 
yourself. This second mode of com- 
bination is therefore better than the 
first. 

These two forms of combination— 
the practical and the theoretical—are 
the modes in which man the animal 
becomes man the spirit, and each in- 
dividual becomes a conscious partici- 
pant of the life of the entire race. 


EDUCATION—ITS FUNCTION. 


It is not necessary for each member 
of the human family to repeat in de- 
tail the experiments of all his prede- 
cessors, for their results descend to 
him by the system of combination in 
which he lives, and by education he 
acquires them. With these he may 
stand on the top of the ladder of hu- 
man culture, and build a new round 
toit so that his children after him 
may climb higher and do the like. 

The mere animal, lacking the pow- 
er of generalization, cannot amass 
experience, but strictly confined to 
the dreamy life of the senses, and 
never rising to the region of abstract 
ideas, each individual animal ma- 
tures and dies. Only the species lives 
on; there is no immortality for the 
individual animal. It requires a 
being who can combine in himself the 
product of his entire species by his 
individual activity—just as man can 
—to fulfill the conditions of immor- 
tality. 

EDUCATION, as embracing this form 
of active combination with the race, 
characterizes human nature and dis- 
tinguishes it from animal nature. By 
it man is a progressive being, and his 
progress consists in subordinating 
the material world to his use, and 
freeing himself from the hard limits 
that hem in ali natural beings 


The nations and people of the 
world rank high or low in the scale 
according to the degree ia which they 
have realized this ideal of humanity. 
The rude tribes of central Africa and 


The great 


the Polynesian Islands stand at the ing influence. The reactionary cur-| culture are antitheses, and all true 
foot of the ladder. The Oriental peo- rent against formulism had set in|systems of education must mediate 


ples have achieved a higher degree, 
though still very defective. Where 
the individual is unsafe from the 
freaks and caprices of the ruler or 
superior in rank, nothing can compen- 
sate for the uncertainty of his life 
and possessions. Arbitrariness in the 
governing principle is an essential in- 
gredient thereof, and is only compati- 
ble with slavery in the people below it. 

Thus it happens that individual 
good behavior on the part of the ruler 
is made so important a matter in 
Oriental books. Read Saadi, or Fir- 
dusi, Confucius, or Mencius, the code 
of Manu, or the Hitopadessa, and you 
find everywhere the behavior toward 
others, the conduct of life, as indi- 
vidual members of society, the theme. 
The most excellent maxims, like the 
golden rule of Confucius, are the 
staple of Oriental books, and why? 
Because the behavior of the individ- 
ual is the essential thing. Humanity 
had not yet built up-a wall around 
the individual such as to protect him 
from his own caprice and arbitrari- 
ness, With the ancient Greeks and 
Romans great progress was made 
over the highest Asiatic people. But 
itis in modern times that we have 
achiev d the miracle in this respect. 
For what do our modern Christian 
States signify, except the realization 
of constituted forms under which each 
shall reap only the positive results of 
all, and that each one who does evil 
(is wicked and arbitrary) shall not 
injure the rest, but shall himself suf- 
fer for _his own sins. It is the great 
heritage of the man born now that 
he can be protected by the forms 
of society and state in the enjoyment 
of his own labor. If he do good, 
positive deeds in the community, he 
shall get back the same from the rest; 
but if he works against the good of 
the commnnity, he finds himself at 
once cut off from receiving good from 
“ ROUSSEAU, AGAIN. 

These aspects of the State and of 
institutions generally, were not seen 
by Rousseau, nor by the chief think- 
ers of his time. 

When Rousseau sent a copy of his 
essay on “The Orign of Inequality 
among Men,’’ to Voltaire, the latter 
exposed its fallacy in the following 
sarcastic style: ‘‘I have received 
your new book against the human 
race, and thank you for it. No one 
could yaint in stronger colors the 
horrors of human society from which 
our ignorance and weakness promise 
themselves so many delights. Never 
has any one employed so much genius 
to make us into beasts; when one 
reads your book, he is seized at once 
with a desire to go down on all fours.”’ 


PESTALOZZI. 


But Voltaire himself was too ex- 
clusively absorbed in pulling down 





institutions, to exercise any restrain- 





deep and strong. These ideas became 
the accepted doctrine in that age of 
unbelief and intellectual clearing up. 
In 1798, Pestalozzi unfolded Rous- 
seau’s doctrine in his book entitled, 
‘* Researches into the Course of Na- 
ture in the Development of the Hu- 
man Race.’”’ The first state of child- 
hood being (according to him) the 
state of innocence and perfection, he 
represents the social state as the pro- 
duct of artificial conventionality. For 
external, interested motives men 
unite to form a state, etc. ‘They 
agree to give a part of their unre- 


stricted freedom for the sake of secur- ' 


ing certain benefits otherwise not at- 
tainable.’’ 

Yet we hear it frequently said that 
Pestalozzi labors to prodnce on the 
part of the child ‘‘spontaneous ac- 
tivity.’ But the freedom to do what 
my arbitrary will dictates, is not 
freedom, for caprice destroys the 
work for one moment by that of the 
next. It is only self-consistent ac- 
tivity that can be free. All other 
is a perpetual self-contradiction and 
perpetually builds up barriers to its 
own progress. But this self-consist- 
ent activity is not possible for the 
infant nor the savage. It has taken 
ages to achieve its forms They are 
the Laws of the State, the Maxims of 
Morality, the Conventionalities of 
life, its habits and usages. Nay, 
more, they are the state-form itself, 
the Religion, the entire complex of 
civilization. In these forms alone 
man can live so as to reap the fruition 
of his own deed. In any other form 
he will sow, and some one else will 
reap. Whatis done through caprice 
will be controlled by accident. 

The forms of combination by whi: h 
each individual man is enabled to 
reap the result of the united effort of 
the entire community are the out- 
g owth of man’s rational will as de- 
veloped not in any particular man 
but in society as a whole, the product 
of centuries of experience. The 
downfall of States, the most terrible 
ages, full of suffering and horror, 
these are all ‘laid up layer above 
layer in the strata of human civiliza- 
tion,’’ as well as theages of peace and 
prosperity which mankind have en- 
joyed. This great complex of arts 
and usages, of ideas and iustitu- 
tions, of prescriptions and privileges, 
which we call civilization, is the great 
Revelation of Human Nature: its 
own nature wrought out of the raw 
material—not in a peaceful quiet or 
passive contemplation, but with agony 
and sweat of blood. 

The idle dream of Rousseau and 


Pestalozzi, of Basedow and Chateau- | 


briand—before this great social real- 
ity which surrounds us—fades into 
thin air. Its boasted ideal of human 
nature shrinks into atomic insignifi- 
cence before the actual fact itself! 
The state of nature and the state of 


between. The prob’em is always: 
j how to take the individual as mere 
animal and elevate him to free man- 
hood. When one starts out—as those 
theorists did—with the idea that man 
as an individual is the ultimate norm 
, and standard of all right and truth, 
he reads the page of civilization bot- 
; tom side up and must needs howl the 
dismal chant of revolution in the ears 
of his fellow-men, or else retire with- 
in himself to live in his dreams an 
idyllic life like that painted by Cha- 
teaubriand in his Atala. 

Not the individual as such, with 
his finitudes and frailties, with his 
selfishness and exclusiveness, his ani- 
mal instincts and desires—not the 
mere animal, is the end and aim of 
human existence, but rather the in- 
dividual who sacrifices himself as 
animal in order to realize in himself 
the life of spirit. In order to be an 
end to himself, the individual must 
subordinate himself as a particular 
person, and made himself a servant 
of universal ideas such as he finds 
already formulated in society and the 
state, in Art, Religion, and Science. 
Not to be 

‘*Like dumb driven cattle,” 

an unconscious laborer in the world, 
but to be a self-conscious, intelligent 
actor, is man’s birthright and des- 
tiny. And when ihe individual, how- 
ever humble his calling, has arrived 
at a comprehension of the necessity 
that binds the organic system of civil- 
ization, and sees that it is only the 
action of a giant will-power enlighten- 
ed by the accumulated intelligence of 
all individuals—then he not only ac- 
cepts his lot cheerfully, but rejoicing- 
ly, and sees himself, not as a slave in 
the mill of iudustry, but as a lord- 
proprietor for whom all mankind are 
fashioning the world into shapes of 
use and beauty. It is the vision of 
the whole that emancipates the indi- 
vidual. Goethe has expressed this 
exactly: ‘To the narrow mind, 
whatever he attempts is still a trade, 
[whether it be shoemaking or preach- 
ing the gospel, school teaching or 
poetizing]; for the higher, an art; 
and the highest, in doing one thing 
does all; or, to speak with less 
paradox, in the one thing which he 
, does rightly, he sees the likeness of 
all that is done rightly.” 

| The indiv dual must lose himself 
in ‘order that he may find himself. 

He must purify himself in the baptism 
of institutions and wash off all traces 
of selfish egotism. And the result of 
such meditation all comes back to the 
individual and finds him no longer a 
mere animal, but a transfigured s; irit; 
not an egotist, but one whose person- 
ality is friendly to, and participant in, 
the labors of all mankind. 

[To be eontinued.]} 











You cannot judge a horse by hi; 
harness nor a man by his clothes. 
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AGITATION secures progress. 





KEEP cool and you command every- 
body. 





Licut is above us and color and 
beauty surround us; but if we have not 
light and color in our eyes and beauty 
in our minds, we shall not be able to 
perceive them outside us. 

In education method is nothing, but 
substance, and results are everything 
—never mind the method if you get 
these. 





e 

ORGANIZE a Reading Circle early. 
Have the form of organization simple. 
Get some of the older pupils and 
more intelligent patrons to join with 
you, Have the meetings — short, 
interesting, and more or less social. 
Keep abreast of the times yourselves, 
as the teachers and leaders, and the 
growth in knowledge, culture and 
good will—will repay all a thousand 
fold for the time and expense—which 
will be but a trifle when shared by 
all. 


“oe me@o ——— - 


THE EDUCATIONAL SITUA- 
TION, 


ee A. P. MARBLE, 
in his pamphlet upon Manual 


ae nb 
Training, says: 





‘* Bessimer invented 
a new process for making steel, and 
the yearly product is worth $500,000,- 
000, I have seen it stated. Gladstone 
was only a scholar and a statesman, 
who invented no process in mavuufac- 
ture; he has merely ruled the British 
Empire, and done nothing which will 
at all compare in value to the human 
race, with the invention of a new pro- 
cess for making steel. Noone would 
wish to detract from the praise that is 
due to the inventor. But if the states- 
man has by wise legislation made it 
possible for millions of free people to 
enjoy the products of steel; if he has 
lifted the yoke from millions who 
were oppressed, and made them free; 
if he has made the way easier by 
which the future Bessimer may com- 
plete his invention and enjoy its 
fruits; if he has let in the light of re- 
ligious freedom where before there 
was spiritual bondage—is there not 
this which is worth 
more than $500,000,000 a year, though 
it has no money value ?”’ 


something in 


The value of training of all kinds is 
not in dispute ; no one ever yet denied 
it directly. But as far back at least 


as the time of Cicero, the educated 
‘vere compelled to defend somewhat 
aps logetically any training whose re- 


sults were not directly measurable in 
the current coin of the realm. 

The value of industrial success 
being unquestioned, the real issues 
can be but the following : 

1. Isit more to the advantage of 
industrial training that it should be 


' given through special schools, or as 


an element of general education ? 

2. Is an effective general education 
possible without the aid of industrial 
training ? 

8. Does not industrial training es- 
timate more truly and more highly 
the needs and value of general educa- 
tion? 

4. Does not the poverty of inven- 
tion, the ill-success in competition, 
the helpless and hopeless ignorance 
of the American people demonstrate 
the necessity for educational reform? 
5. Are not the Americans less lack- 
ing in knowledge of philosophy, art, 
literature statecraft, and manhood 
than in the ability to earn a living? 
These are the questions, the answers 
to which create the contending parties 
in American educational circles. 

EDUCATIONAL AIMS. 
Without undertaking to reconcile 
the discrepant views, the JoURNAL 
thinks it not amiss to discuss the 
value of manhood and womanhood as 
an educational aim. The JOURNAL, 
during the twenty-one years of its 
active participation in educational 
interests, has had rare facilities for 
studying questions alike through its 
association with the most eminent of 
our educators, and in the results 
which have attended the trial of edu- 
cational theories. 

It has read into its definition of 
manhood and womanhood, high and 
intelligent principle, industry, capa- 
city, and thrift; it has not excluded 
the grace of good manners, or the 
refining influence of the arts. 

It has urged as an ultimate princi- 
ple of true education that the subjects 
taught were accidental, and that the 
benefits lay in the manner and aim of 
teaching. 

It has urged longer school terms, 
that the influences might have a bet- 
ter opportunity for permanent effect. 

It has deprecated the emphasis laid 
upon methods and systems as if these 
could in any wise be self-executory. 

It has encouraged every liberalizing 
movement and effort. 

It has laid stress upon the natural 
method in education; the method 
which sought the development of each 
variety of wholesome life, and recog- 
nized the equal need for the violet, 
the lily, and the sun-flower. The 
method which regards education as 
the unfolding of the individual life, 
and which recognizes the value of 
favoring conditions as greater than 
that of the hot-house process. 

It has insisted upon the living 
teacher as the efficient factor in edu- 
cational life,and has urged the su- 
preme necessity for adequate salaries, 





and the multiplication of incitements 


to the self education of the teacher. 

It has contended that when the 
community knew its own interests, it 
would provide as teachers those who 
furnished an atmosphere which stim- 
ulated the healthy activity of the 
child—and this without respect to his 
special studies and special aims. 

SUCCESSFUL EDUCATION. 

The JouRNAL has believed that 
while circumstances have made 
known the good deeds of Thomas Ar- 
nold, America likewise had many men 
and women, association with whom 
in the school-room was a beneficent 
influence felt throughout life. Such 
for instance was Mark Hopkins, 
whose memorial is dependent upon 
no structure of bricks and mortar, 
but exists in the more efficient lives of 
the countless thousands who came 
within his influence. 

All this leaves unsettled the vexed 
question of the relative merit as 
means of natural science, metaphys- 
ics, literature, history, rhetoric, shop- 
work, or drawing. The American 
ideal is not fully satisfied by such 
types as a Vanderbilt, a Huntington, 
a Rickenfelter, a Carnegie. These 
men, great as they are, are specialists 
who leave yet much to be desired in 
completing the American type. 

It may be that the well-read, re- 
fined, intelligent, but inefficient men 
and women of whom we read so much 
and see so little, are equally or even 
more faulty as types. 

But can any doubt the value of 
self respecting, God-fearing men and 
women who, without any pretention 
to greatness, form the substance of 
our social life; determine its laws and 
standards ; live honestly and usefully 
and earnestly, neither depending 
upon the charity of any magnate, nor 
impatient of the need for daily toil 
and thrift? 

Are we as a people as far advanced 
in political intelligence, in social and 
ethical wisdom, as in our manufac- 
tures, transportation, commerce, and 
option trading? 

Is legislation conducted less with a 
view to personal aggrandizement? 
Are our leading capitalists more fully 
possessed by a regard for the interests 
of the community? 

Are the achievements of to-day at 
all calculated to support the theory 
that increase of material prosperity 
but leads to fuller manhood ? 

Are the relations in society such as 
to encourage the belief that the train- 
ing of the hand any more than, if as 
much, as the training of the intellect, 
is calculated to insure those results 
without which power can be but an 
instrument for tyranny ? 

Do we not need that moral educa- 
tion which confounds education with 
none of its special manifestations? 
which teachers respect for all forms 
of honest effect? and which regards 
the worthiness of success quite as 
much as some special form of its at- 





tainment? 


‘‘Wrart shall the Public Schools 


‘Teach?’ is discussed in the Septem- 


ber Forum by H. H, Boyesen. The 
Professor may believe that he has be- 
come naturalized, but his artiele shows 
on every page the modes of thought 
of a foreigner. When every school 
report makes it clear that less than 
two per cent. of the pupils are en- 
gaged with the courseof secondary ed- 
ucation ; when this two per .cent. in- 
cludes a large number who dg not be- 
long to the masses; and when the 
distr ct schools continue to restrict 
themselves to the rudiments, even 
‘the Burchards of Education’’ should 
not complain of conditions which do 
not exist. 

Whether for the 98 per cent. train- 
ing an industrial life is preferable to 
a training which points simply to fa- 
miliarity with the rudiments, and an 
excitation toworthy efforts isa qucs- 
tion which should not be confounded 
with serious discussion of present de- 
fects and their possible remedy. Per- 
haps when prominent men have 
shown their lack of acquaintance with 
the results at present attained by 
publicinstruction, the Forum will in- 
troduce articles trom those who have 
given the subject the attention which 
to us it seems to deserve. 

ae 
A MEASURE OF SEED CORN, 
Gathered from Various Fields. 


BY WILLIAM M. 


(1) 
. development of a clear con- 
science involves the develop- 
ment of a clear consciousness. 
(2.) 

Heis afraid who is in the dark ; and 
he is in the dark who does not know. 
(3.) 

All of us go about clamoring for our 
rights. But who of us is ever heard 
crying aloud in quest of his duties? 

(4.) 

All sin is unpardonable. The sin- 
ner alone can be pardoned, and then 
only when he separates himself from 
his sin. 


BRYANT. 


(5.) 

Body draws body. Mind gravitates 
toward mind. 

(6.) 

We remember with marvelous te- 
nacity the occasions when we were 
right and others were wrong, and 
forget with equal marvelous facility 
the occasions when others were right 
and we were wrong. 

(7.) 

Sunset is but the fulfilment of what 
is promised in the dawn; and yet the 
setting sun dawns ever upon a new 


world. 
(8.) 


Circumstances may indeed alter 
cases, but they can never alter princi- 
ples. 

(9.) 

Sincerity and solemnity are not 
synonymous terms. There may bea 
cheerful earnestness and a solemn in- 





sincerity. 
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(10.) 

All men are born equal, butno man 
ever was or ever could be born free. 
All are ideally equal because all have 
the same nature, and at birth all are 
equally helpless. Freedomis only to 
be attained by struggle. It isthe cul- 
mination, not the beginning of life. 

(11.) 

It is notalways he who does the most 

saying who says the most. 
(12.) 

The ‘‘shrewd”’ man is extremely 
likely, in his “getting ahead”’ of oth- 
ers, to fall into the habit of getting 
ahead of himself and so forever de- 
feating himself. 

(13.) 

For the universe there is nothing new. 
But all eternity will be required to 
exhaust the newness of the universe 
for you and me. 

(14.) 

Man invents machines and some- 
times inventsa falsehood, but he can 
never invent a truth, for truth is eter- 


nal. 
(15.) 


He who reads the Bible all the time 
will never know what the Bible 
means. He whoreads the Bible not at 
all, will never know what the world 


means. 
(16.) 


The bee is least likely to sting when 

he is busiest gathering honey. 
(17.) 

He whose gaze is ever heavenward 

will be the first to see the sun rise. 
(18.) 

The world itself is but a vast auto- 
graph album, and history but the 
tracings of the signatures of races and 
nations in letters of fire—the fire be- 
ing often sulphurous indeed, but yet 
always bearing something of the di- 
vine light of Reason. 

(19.) 

“Charity begins at home,’’ but it 

doesn’t end there. 
(20.) 

Every one has a right to do as he 
pleases, so long he pleases to do what 
is right. (a1.) 

The only real necessity is the law of 
reason. The only real freedom is in 
obedience to that law. 

(22.) 

An infinite subject is its own predi- 
cate. 

(23.) 

The individual is the indivisible. 
The particular is the particle. The in- 
dividual is the subject and object in 
one.. The particular is object only 
and can never become subject. 

(24.) 

The English language presents no 
differencein form between subject and 
object save in the personal pronoun; 
and it is precisely there that the 
difference consists in form only. 

(25.) 

The one valid object in life is to 

become an infinitely realized subject. 
(26.) 


way around the world. 


uine transmutation of the baser met- 
als into gold—the elevation into the 
sphere of intensive quantity, the con- 
suming of the material or external in 
the evolution of the spiritual or in- 
ternal. 
(27.) 
Faith is the rose bud; knowiedge 
the full-blown rose. 
(28.) 

The agnostics of the present day, 
who fear lest they may be lost if they 
venture out too far into the universe, 
are like the timid voyagers of the 
fifteenth century, who feared to ven- 
ture far beyond sight of familiar 
lands, and threatened to throw over- 
board any Columbus who had the 
hardihood to actually set the sails of 
the vessel so as to follow the direct 


(29.) 
Faith beckons and Reason guides. 
(30.) 


In the middle ages man sank his in- 


dividuality in combinations. In mod- 

ern times men find, or realize their 

individuality through combination. 
31 

Luther was the a of the Re- 
ligious world, who gave explicit for- 
mulation to the declaration of spirit- 
ual independence. 

(32.) 
True to ones self means: true to 
ouesideal self What the rational or 
ideal self demands then is precisely 
what my true self demands. All 
commands of duty thus come first of 
all from within. In obeying them I 
realize my own true nature and thus 
obtain genuine Freedum. 
(33.) 

: “Doing as I please” is becoming the 

slave of my own caprices. 
(34,) 

To the puritan the earth is a tomb, 
because he eliminates every thing 
heavenly fromit. To the sensualist 
the earth is a tomb because he sees 
nothing of heaven beyondit. The sen- 
sualistdies and his heaven dies with 
him. The puritan dies and the whole 
universe becomes an ever-brightening 
heaven to his expanding soul, 

(35.) 

The only legitimate hope of a per- 
maneut Paradise is in resolute flight 
from the wilderness of confused 
thought and contradictory life toa 
refuge in the City of God, to be pro- 
gressively builded and beautified by 
man in the deathless spirit of-man. 

(36.) 

For each there are infinite possibil- 
ities upward toward the completion of 
ones own ideal nature ; and also in:in- 
ite possibilities downward by endless 
contradiction toward self-aunihilation, 

(37.) 

Attention involves intention. The 


first is the intellectual, the second the 
moral attitude of the spirit. And the 
two are the complementary phases of 
all human activity. 





ALL living, vital goodnes« and 
greatness, exists to re-inforce and to 
re-invigorate the work our teachers 





The process of education is the gen- 


THE GREAT ST. LOUIS FAIR. 


HE 28th Annual St. Louis Fair 
opens Monday, October Ist and 
closes Saturday, October 6th. $70,000 
is offered in premiums, which will be 
distributed among the exhibitors of 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine and 
Poultry ; Machinery and Mechanical 
Displays; Worksot Art ; Textile Fab- 
rics ; Produce, Fruits and Vegetables, 
and Mineral Specimens. 





The New Improvements on the Fair 
Grounds consist of 300 additional 
Cattle Stal's, 100 Horse Stalls, 400 
Sheep and Swine Pens, to accommo- 
date the large number of exhibitors 
in these Departments. 

On the night of Tuesday, October 
2d, the grand annual nocturnal page- 
ant of the Veiled Psophets will be 
given at a great expense. The streets 
of the city will be illuminated by 500,- 
000 gas jets, thns presenting one of the 





most marvelous sights ever given in 
the country. 

Greatly Reduced Rates.—All Rail- 
road and Steamboat Companies h»ve 
made a rate of one fare for the round 
trip, during the entire week. 

Premium List.—Any of our sub- 
scribers desiring a copy of the Pre- 
mium List will receive one free by 
addressing Arthur Uhl, Secretary, 
718 Chestnut St , St. Louis, Mo. 


THE Hollenbeck Hotel, kept on the 
‘European plan’’ in Los Augeles, Cal- 
ifornia, is in all respects first-class, 
centrally located, and newly and ele- 
gantly furnished ; Elevators, Elec- 
tric Bells, and return calls in all the 
rooms. We speak from personal 
knowledge and experience in com- 
mending the ‘‘Hollenbeck.”’ 

We were there about ten days, a 


short time since, and Cowley, Baker 
& Co are model landlords in all re- 
spects. 
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>QUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS< 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 

Dear Sir:—It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which you 
put into the school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than 
Eighteen Years give entire satisfaction. Not a single Patent Gothic Desk has 


The Improved Patent Gothic™ Desk, 


With curved Folding Slat Seat, with which you furnished the High Schoels, 
are not only substantial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure 
perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the same time they encourage that up- 
right position so necessary to the health and proper physical development of the 
young. These considerations commend This Desk to all who contemplate seating 


Respectfully yours, 


WM. T. HARRIS, 


for Comfort and Durability. 


Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


Address: J, B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 


More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them 


2. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





- poverty, 
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LET us agitate for County Super- 
vision. Show the people its ad- 
vantages, and its necessity, as well. 
This has not yet been done to any 
great extent. 

School officers and teachers see and 
feel this necessity; but the people, 
absorbed necessarily in other di- 
rections, need information on this 
subject—‘‘Line upon line and precept 
upon precept”? must be our motto if 
we would carry this desirable meas- 
ure. 





LET not our readers be deceived by 
the cry of ‘‘a paternal government ;’’ 
for the Blair Bill, of all measures be- 
fore Congress is least open to this 
charge. 

The postal money-order; the free 
delivery system; the rate of postage 
such that expenditures exceed in- 
come; the Louisiana purchase; the 
Embargo of 1807; the annexation of 
Texas; the grants of land for rail- 
roads and canals ; and grants of land 
to agricultural colleges—are all much 
better illustrations of ‘‘a paternal 
government.”’ 

All these, however, have become 
not only an important but a vital ele- 
ment in our civilization and progress, 
inuring all the time to the advantage 
and comfort of the people. 


The enlargement and extension of 
our public school system has become 
a necessity in all the States, and Con- 
gress can well afford to expend $77,- 
000,000 for this purpose without delay. 

Let the House of Representatives 
pass the Blair Bill. 

‘ 





Tris one thing we wish in the boy, 
is that he shall learn to come full- 
fronted to look us in the eye, and to 
fe laconscious manliness. God bless 
a brave boy that dares to be truthful! 





TuE world was never moving for- 
ward so fast before in the way of right 
andtruth. Thanks to our teachers. 
The great questions that have racked 
this century have not been conquest, 
nor even discovery; but emancipation, 
education, temperance, internation- 
alism and charity. The practical 
problems on hand are the abolition of 
the spread of scientific 
knowledge and thought, the equaliza- 
tion of human opportunities, and the 
salvation of the depraved. 





THE intelligent person as you see is 
affected directly by every truth and 
phase of truth in the universe. Do you 


condite, no. matter how remote, 
every truth teaches him that he is 
man. In other words, man is not 
only an eater and sleeper, but a 
thinker. And so there is no escaping 
the fact that man is not only material 
but spiritual. To be spiritual is to 
have a relation to facts and truths 
that are beyond eating and drinking. 





THE BLAIR BILL. 


ee the House of Representatives 
pass the Blair Bill, and so remove 
and avert the curse of siz millions of 
illiterates. 

‘The United States Senate has passed 
this bill three times. 


The vote the last time in the affirm- 
ative, 39, is the largest it has ever re- 
ceived, the two previous being re- 
spectively 86 and 33. 


The Committee on education in the 
House of Representatives who are re- 
sponsible for reporting or for delaying 
of this beneficent measure consists of 

Allen D. Candler, of Georgia. 

Peter P. Mahoney, of New York. 

William H. Crain, of Texas. 

Asher G. Caruth, of Kentucky. 

Charles R. Buckalew, of Pennsy!- 
vania. 

Edward Lane, of Illinois. 

James E. Cobb, of Alabama. 

John B. Pennington, of Delaware. 

James O'Donnell, of Michigan. 

Joseph D. Taylor, of Ohio. 

Charles A. Russell, of Connecticut. 

James J. Belden, of New York. 

James B. White, of Indiana. 

Friends of this bill had better write 
direct to members of this committee 
urging them to report the bill early 
for action. 





A LIVE PRESIDENT. 





EDWARD Simmons, President of 

e the New York City Board of Ed- 
ucation, is evidently the right man in 
the right place. His recent ‘Address 
at the Commencement of the College 
of the City of New York’’ has been 
published in pamphlet form, and 
should be a part of every educational 
library. Mr. Simmons is at once a 
believer in public education, and 
noticeable among school officials as 
knowing the grounds of the faith that 
is in him. It is the advice of the 
JOURNAL that local school governing 
boards be made acquainted with the 
sound views and graceful presenta- 
tion of Mr. Simmons’ address. 

A few statements will bear cita- 
tion: ‘This education has been be- 
stowed on you, not as a benefaction, 
but because the city thought it her 
right and her duty to do so.” 

This is a statement of the esseniial 
principle of the public school and can- 
not be kept too constantly before the 
public. From ignorance of it have 
sprung most of the educational issues 
and controversies. 





not see how grand a being, then, is 
man? It is because no matter how re- 


‘* Priceless as is the gift in itself, its 
value has been enhanced by removing 


from it everything that could humble 
the most sensitive, and by investing 
it with everything that could attract 
the most worthy.” 

This again is the evidence of a con- 
sistent educational wisdom. 

‘‘Why, indeed, should they have 
doubted their right in the premises? 


All history justified them; for the | 


principle that the State has the right 
to support higher education is as old 
as organized higher education itself.” 

‘*Where in the Western Hemis- 
phere is the centre of power, the land 
of destiny? In the land of intelli- 
gence, in the land of free schools and 
free high schools, in the land which 
amidst its early struggles and perils 
never forgot to cultivate higher edu- 
cation.” 

“T have suggested, briefly, why the 
wisest leaders of nations and the 
greatest statesmen have everywhere 
and at all times been the patrons of 
higher learning. But in America, 
above all, higher education has supe- 
rior claims to State aid and patron- 
age.”’ 

‘Tf our ideal of government is to be 
something besides an ideal,—if in 
practice, so far as human means can 
secure the end, our public offices are 
really to be open to all Americans— we 
must, so far as in us lies, place within 
their reach the means by which they 
may fit themselves for their positions, 
and the opportunity to assert their 
prerogative. They may not all avail 
themselves of the advantages offered 
to them; but I repeat, if the people 
are really to govern, the State must 
place at their disposal the means to 
insure their rights.”’ 

‘*The ideal American should above 
all be an upright, disinterested pa- 
triot, an intelligent lover of his coun- 
try. It is his right and his duty to 
decide the most weighty and moment- 
ous questions ; questions of home and 
foreign policy ; questions of peace and 
war ; questions of finance and political 
economy ; questions of social right or 
wrong.”’ 

‘Every State and every township 
has deemed it a duty to establish 
common schools. They were founded, 
not as institutions of charity, not to 
help the poor to the education for 
which they could not pay; they were 
founded as the indispensable means 
of preparing the child for future citi- 
zenship, as a policy of insurance 
against danger to the common- 
wealth.” 

“Surely if the government is to be 
the people’s government, it is far bet- 
ter to have a thousand well-trained 
and intelligent citizens in the million 
than a hundred.” 

‘The benefits of a system of public 
education is to be found in the greater 
perfection of its methods, the homo- 
geneous character of its instruction, 
the untrammelled freedom of associa- 
tion among all classes, and the liber- 





alizing of all the sentiments of our 


free institutions among the children 
of the poor.”’ 

“The three R’s—Reliance, Recti- 
tude, Responsibility.” 


ae 
GET some “tools to work with,” 
early in the session. You can do ten 
times as much work and ten times 
better work, with Blackboards, Maps, 
Globes and Charts, than you can do 
_ without these ‘‘ helps.” 
Get ‘some tools to work with.” 


Our tax-payers and school officers, 
tov understand now that good Black- 
boards all around the school-room ; a 
good set of outline Maps, and an eight 
inch Globe, are, to the teacher in his 
work, what the sledge hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
| give the teachers and pupils these 
“tools to work with,” but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district, however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school-house or the 
floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them ; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see secs. 48 and 48) that directors shall 
provide these necessary articles. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 











DITORS AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION : ' 

I found the County Normal Insti- 
tute in session here, under the direc- 
tion of H. E. Shepherd, LL. D., 
President of the Charleston (S. C.,) 
College. It is generally conceded to 
have been by far the most successful 
institute ever held here. The doctor 
is a gentleman of rare gifts in many 
ways. His unpretentious dignity, his 
refined manners, and his ripe scholar- 
ship combined to secure him the un- 
questioned leadership in fact as well 
as in name;and he used his oppor- 
tunity in such a way as to make all 
efforts tend towards the best results. 

Besides his duties as conductor, the 
doctor delivered a series of lectures 
on literature and language, which 
constituted the chief element of inter- 
est throughout the progress of the 
school. One noticeable feature of 
these lectures was the constant insist- 
ance upon the historical conditions 
out of which each literary movement 
naturally grew; so that, as was ex- 
plicitly pointed out, the growth of lit- 
erature is but one of the modes in 
which the great law of natural selec- 
tion is ever manifested. 


Doubtless the most efficient helper 
in the work of the institute was Mr. 
P. P. Claxton, Superintendent of the 
Asheville city schools. Mr. Claxton is 
a quite young man, with compara- 
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tively little experience in school man- 
agement, but Asheville is certainly to 
be congratulated on securing his ser- 
vices for the organization of her 
schools—a step determined upon only 
one year ago. Mr. Claxton is clear 
and rational in his views, is an am- 
bitious worker, is well educated, and 
possesses the natural qualities to se- 
cure confidence and awaken enthusi- 
asm. in a corps of teachers. His 
special work in the institute was to 
show those in attendance the funda- 
mental principles upon which geo- 
graphy as a science must ever be 
based. In this he proved himself the 
conscientious student and clear ex- 
positor. There are probably very few 
educators in the State of as much 
promise as this young man. 


There were also several ladies who 
did very efficient work in the insti- 
tute, especially Mrs H. Davidson in 
the department of music, and Miss 
Katie Willard in methods of primary 
instruction. 


I have also had the pleasure of 
meeting Miss Crigland, of the Raleigh 
schools, a young lady of fine natural 
gifts and of excellent attainments. 
From her I learned something of the 
Raleigh schools, which appear to be 
in specially healthy condition under 
the efficient management of Mr. E. P. 
Moses (also a young man), who has 
the intelligence to distinguish with 
perfect clearness between order and 
discipline, and who has the honesty 
to recognize that in practice as well 
as in theory, the child is immature 
alike in conscience and in intellect, 
and that time must be allowed and 
assistance given to secure his devel- 
opment in the one respect no less than 
in the other. Discipline is the un- 
folding of the powers of a soul. Order, 
carried to the extreme, is cruel re- 
pression of the good and excitation of 
the evil in the child. : 

Judging from the facts that have 
fallen in my way, I should say that so 
far as means will allow the schools of 
the South are being rapidly organized 
on the most advanced basis, and that 
the work is being done with rare en- 
thusiasm and under specially wise 
supervision In this connection still 
a third young man, Mr. E. A. Alder- 
man, of Goldsborough, ought also to 
be mentioned. 


On the closing day of the institute 
Mr. Gudger, chairman of the Ashe- 
ville Board of Public Schools, made ‘a 
forcible speech, urging the necessity 
of self-culture on the part of the 
teacher. His remarks respecting the 
importance of teachers keeping them- 


' selves informed with regard to the 


work doing in their profession, were 
specially fortunate. Every teacher 
ought to regard itas a duty to take 
one or more educational journals. 
This was so far emphasized as to lead 
one for the moment to suppose that 
the speaker regarded such journals as 
a sufficient substitute for books —his- 


tory, literature, science—though of 
course this was far from his real 
meaning. 

Altogether, public education in the 
‘Old North State’ is coming to the 
front very rapidly, popular sentiment 
having undergone a radical change 
here within a few years, so that now 
few doubt the efficiency or reason- 
ableness of public schools, or are in- 
different to the privileges they af- 


ford. X. 
Asheville, N. C., July 20th, 1888. 





THE ST, LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


sa factor in education we have 
found the St. Louis Exposition 
to play a useful part, and this is 
among the rewards reaped by S. M. 
Kennard who has been the moving 
force in the initiation and support of 
the Exposition. The low rates always 
offered by the railroads render it pos- 
sible for thousands to visit St. Louis 
during a time when weather is added 
to the ordinary attractions of the city. 
A visit to the Exposition will stimu- 
late our teachers—and we urge all 
who can, to attend. 


QUESTIONS IN EDUCATION. 


HE papers presented to the Na- 
tional Educational Association 
show the current of educational 
thought, and their titles will interest 
the readers of the JouURNAL. 

The place of Literature in Common 
School Education: H. E. Scudder. 

Practical Methods of using Litera- 
ture in teaching children to read: 
Le Roy Halsey. 

The Practical Value in life of a 
Taste for Good Literature: Mary L. 
Beecher. 

Ought young girls to read the 
Newspaper? W. T. Harris. 

How can our Schools best prepare 
law-abiding and law-respecting citi- 
zens? C.D. Barrows. 

The Discipline most valuable to 
this end: Duncan Brown. 

The Culture most valuable to this 
end: Joseph Baldwin. 

The Educational value of the Beau- 
tiful: N.C. Schaeffer. 

The Educational value 
Froebel Manual Training: 
Rickoff. . 

Greek Philosophy and Modern Edu- 
cation: L. D. Brown. 

Normal Training for Teachers of 
Elementary Schools: Kate N. Tup- 
per. 

The Application of Arithmetic to 
Natural Science: W.M. Miller. 

What study in English is most de 
sirable? J B. McChesney. af 

Educating the Whole Boy: J. W. 
McDonald. 

Philosophy in Colleges and Univer- 
sities: Dr. W. T. Harris. 

The place of Religion in Higher 
Education: I. J. Manatt. 

The Normal School Problem: S. 8. 
Parr. 

The District Work of the Normal 
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School: Joseph Baldwin. 


Efficient School Supervision. Some 
Limitations in Industrial Training: 
Geo. T. Fairchild. 
Industrial Training —its progress 
and condition. Is the educational 
value of the construction of objects in 
our Public Schools over-estimated? 
L. S. Thompson. 

Historic ornament and design in 
the Public Schools: H. T. Bailey. 

What is good Sight-singing, and 
why should it be taught universally ? 
L. W. Mason. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa System: 8. M. 
Burney. 
Music Instruction in the Public 


Schools should be required by Statute 
Law: T. J. Morgan. 

Current Criticism: The schools 
fail to cultivate the religious senti- 
ment or to teach morality. They fail 
to give a reasonable mastery of the 
subjects studied. They fail to give a 
proper preparation for active life. 

Practical Education: The Psycho- 
logical view: Jas. H. Baker. 

The Popular view: R. K. Buehrie. 

Where should general education 
end and special education begin? J. 
M. Greenwood. 

Infant Psychology the basis of all 
Scientific Method: John Ogden. 

The Ideal Training School for Kin- 
dergartens: C. H. McGrew. 

Report of European Kindergartens : 
Emma Marwedel. 

Scientific Methods in Teaching Geo- 
graphy: C.F. Palmer. 

Methods of Teaching Primary Arith- 
metic: F. B. Ginn. 

The relation of the High School to 
the Training School: Olive A. Evers 

The desirability of a four years’ 
course in the High School. Higher 
Instruction on the Pacific Coast: W. 
C. Jones. 

Needs and Prospects of Higher In- 
struction on the Pacific Coast: H. B. 
Stebbins. 

The Subject-matter that properly 
belongs to the Normal School Curri- 
culum: C. W. Hodgin. 

The Training School as an adjunct 
of the Normal School: C.H. Allen. 

Laymen’s views on the question, 
“What shall be taught in the Public 
Schools? W. E. Anderson. 

Ethics of School Management: C. 
B. Gilbert. 

The relation of Industrial to Intel- 
lectual and Moral Training in our 
Public Schools: L. Richards. 

The Educational Power and Utility 
of Industrial Education and Manual 
Training in our Grammar Schools: T. 
O. Crawford. 


Methods of teaching Music in the 
Public Schools: W. F. Heath. 


Church Music: H. J. Stewart. 


What is the correct use of the voice? 
The relation of the State to School- 
Books and Appliances. The General 
Function of the State: John Swett. 

Should Uniformity be sought by (1) 
State Contract? (2) State Publication? 
(3) State Decree? A. P. Marble. 








Beauty 


Is desired and admired by all. Among 
the things which may best be done to 
enhance personal 
beauty is the daily 
use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor. No matter 
what the color of 
the hair, this prepa- 
ration gives it a lus- 
tre and pliancy that 
adds greatly to its 
charm. Should the 
hair be thin, harsh, 
f dry, or turning gray, 
s Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
will restore the 
color, bring out a 

‘ new growth, and 
render the old soft and shiny. For 
keeping the scalp clean, cool, and 
healthy, fhere is no better preparation 
in the market. 

‘‘T am free to confess that a trial of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor has convinced me 
that it is a genuine article. Its use has 
not only caused the hair of my wife and 
daughter to be 


Abundant and Glossy, 


but it has given my rather stunted mus- 
tache a respectable length and appear- 
ance.” —R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 


“My hair was coming out (without 
any assistance from my wife, either). 
I tried Ayer’s Hair Vigor, using only 
one bottle, and I now have as fine a 
head of hair as any one could wish for.” 
—R. T. Schmittou, Dickson, Tenn. 


‘‘T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor in my 
family for a number of years, and re- 
gard it as the best hair preparation I 
know of. It keeps the scalp clean, the 
hair soft and lively, and preserves the 
original color. My wife has used it for 
a long time with most ecg” J re- 
sults.” — Benjamin M. Johnson, M. D., 
Thomas Hill, Mo. 


‘‘ My hair was becoming harsh and dry, 
but after using half a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor it grew black and glossy. I 
cannot express the joy and gratitude I 
feel.” — Mabel C. Hardy, Delavan, Ill. 


9 r ® 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 








Should the State furnish Books and 
Appliances Free? R. W. Stevenson. 

Physical Training from the Delsarte 
standing point. Edna §. Poulson. 

The Workings of a Teachers’ Aid 
Society. Nellie E. Owens. 

Whatis the true American idea of 
Labor? W.N. Askley. 

Methods: J.G. Kennedy. 

Relation of the Normal School to 
the Academic Schools: T. H. Kirk. 


The relation of Manual Training 
Schools to Schools of Technology: C 
M. Woodward. 


Free Industrial Evening Drawing 
Schools: G. H. Bartlett. 


Importance of a High Aim in teach- 
ing Drawing: A. H. Munsell. 

The Use of Accent to Young People, 
and the use of Time Language: Her- 
bert Griggs. 


How to promote the teaching of 
Music in the Public Schools: J. H. 
Elwood. 


What can School Superintendents 
do to advance proper Musical Instruc- 
tion? L W. Day. 

S me helpful things I have learned 
from my experience in teaching Music; 
Mrs, M. E. Brand, 
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Slated Paper and Slated Cloth 


FOR BLACKBOARDS. 


Our Slated Paper is of the Best Heavy Parchment Manilla paper 


with smooth surface, slated on one 


side with three coats of our best 


HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATINC. 


The cloth is Best Heavy Duck, with the slating evenly applied on 


one or both sides, as desired. 


Both the pee and the cloth are made in two widths—three feet and 


four feet, an 
Samples free on application. 


from three to five yards of the paper can be sent by mail. 


Prices Per Linear Yard: 








ated Pineet B i Aas od og os cosvine inven ss 0000400000000 enasnyosen $1 00 

ss “i Se ? . hucectntl <..Ub ese abeesbes hier bee enwenehes aire 1 35 

“ Cloth, 8ft. ‘ Slated on one side only...............cseeeeeee 1 2 

=. - an... * tg eS Pt Leek Ceneesaueede sbsehe 1 65 

os “ om...“ GS GRE ENON. ond ccnsoccsaxnmunwaniecsss 1 50 

- ” ‘is * ' . Pa Sas thabebe whee cotn eh Sabu ese 2 00 

Address: H 
J.B. Merwin School Supply Co., 
DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 

‘ OBJECT TEACHING. _ NEW SCHOOL AIDS are the beet dnd 
quiet exdac. A ot coutabel taf Gm gonad 
T is a settled fact in education that Ghromo exaniaioe, merit and credit cards elegantly 


the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding vutline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced; the discipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
8o much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year ! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe, Blackboards, and aset of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get tlre full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there 
are thirty pupils, it would be ten 
cents per year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without any further delay. 





Cire out and sign that petition 
printed on page 5 for County School 
Supervision. Get your friends to sign 


it too If they do not see the necessity 
for it—postthem up in the matter. 

Read what Dr. Wm T. Harris and 
other eminent educators say of the 
value, importance and necessity for 
this movement. 


chromo-lithographed in ninety different designs, 
— per set, $1; half set 110 cards 8c. CHROMO 
tEWARD CARDS, pretty landscape scenes, flow- 
ers, children, birds, animals, etc., assorted, prices 
per dozen: size 2x3 % in 4c; 2 4x4 \% 6c; 2%x 4% 
sce; 34 x4%12c; 3 %x5% 18c; 4 4x6 2c. CHROMOS, 
size 5 4x7 & We por denen. SCHOOL REPORTS, 
weekly or monthly, card board, 10c r doz; on 
thick writing paper 6c per doz. LPHABET 
CARDS, 500 large — letters and figures printed on 
20) thick cards \ inch square, 25c per set. READ- 
ING CARDS for little ones, ten stories We. TOY 
MONEY, like U. 8. coin money, on thick card 
board, $16 worth assorted for 25e. 200 New Patterns 
in Drawing 30c. Large set samples pretty chromo 
school reward, fine gift cards and teachers’ school 


— 20c. New price list and few samples free. 

All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Please 

send a trial order, A.J. FOUCH& CO. 
9-21-91 WARREN, PA. 





See advt of MT. CARROLL SEMINARY (Carrol 
Co., Il.), in_last months JOURNAL. Send for an 
**OREAD,*’* FREE, and mention this paper. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY CO. 


Fast Mail Line with Vestibuled Trains 
between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 








Minneapolis. 

Trans-Continental Route > tween Chi 
Pano: Council Bluffs, Oman 2. the Pacific 
‘oast. 

Great National Route between Chicago, 
sansas City and St. Joseph, Mo. 

5700 Miles of Road reaching all princi- 

| _ points in Ilinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
owa, Missouri and Dakota. 


| FOR MAPS, TIME TABLES, rates of passage and 

| freight, etec., apply to the nearest station agent of 

| the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY, 

or to any Railroad Agent anywhere iu the World. 

| ROSSWELL MILLER. 
General Manager, 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen’ Pass, and Tkt. Agt. 
' £@-For information in reference to Lands and 
, Towns owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. 
| PacL RAILWAY COMPANY, write to H. G. 
HAUGEN, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 9-21-tf 





"WILL PLAY 100 TUNES. 


! 





5 wy 
= « 
To introduce them, one in every County or Town fur- 


nished reliable persons (either sex) who will promise to 
showit. Borden Music Bex Co., 7 Murray &t., N.Y. 





THE call for competent teachers of 
Manual Training is so urgent and per- 
sistent, that Prof. C. M. Woodward, 
Dean of the Manual Training School of 
Washington University, is disposed to 
organize a Normal class for this pur- 
pose. The idea is a goodone. That 
California exhibit wakes up matters. 








IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS ON 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


———————— 

BY J. BALDWIN, PRESIDENT SAM HOUSTON NORMAL INSTITUTE. 

oO 
[As the edition of the Journat containing this excellent article by 

President Baldwin, was long since exhausted, we republish it at the re- 

quest of a large number of teachers from several of the Western and 

Southern States.—Eps ]. 








SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

School apparatus embraces all those instrumentalities used for the pur- 
pose of illustration in the lessons taught. Tools are not more important 
to the mechanic or farmer, than school apparatus is to the teacher. The 
good teacher is skillful in the use of it, or becomes so, and it more than 
DOUBLES his efficiency. 


The district school set of implements, alone, is here considered. Schools 
of a higher grade are usually well supplied with apparatus. Only in dis- 
trict schools, where apparatus is most needed, do we find a lamentable 
destitution of it. 


). THE BLACKBOARD HEADS THE LIST. 

In all branches of study the Blackboard is in constant requisition. The 
teacher who ignores the blackboard deserves to be ignored by the school 
board. It is an open confession of inefhziency. 

Extent.—The board should extend around the room, and should be from 
three to five feet wide. The bottom of.the board should not be more than 
three feet from the floor. The teacher’s board should extend up to the 
ceiling, to give place for programme, standing diagrams, etc. It is impos- 
sible to have too much blackboard surface in the school room. 

MareriaL.—Liquid slating is preferred by many to slate. Placed on a 
smooth plaster Paris wall, or a board, it gives entire satisfaction. Slated 
paper, attached to the wall, answers admirably. The superiority and 
cheapness of liquid slating have caused the disuse of all other materials. 
Liquid slating may be had of all leading dealers in school apparatus. 

Krasers.—During recitation, each member of the class should have an 
eraser. For a trifling outlay you can secure a sufficient number of the 
very best erasers. 


Crayon.—The common cheap crayon gives the best satisfaction. If the 
erasing is done slowly, and with a downward motion of the eraser,the dust 
is not seriously offensive. Pupils need to be trained to erase properly. 

Uses or Biacksoarp.—The least competent and most obscure teachers 
use the board in mathematics. The skillful teacher uses it in all recita- 
tions. In language and grammar the exercises are written on the board, 
and sentences are diagrammed and parsed on the board. In geography 
maps are drawn on the blackboard and lessons outlined. In reading, words 
are spelled and defined ; inflection, emphasis, pitch, force and quality of 
voice are marked. But it is needlesstoenumefate. The qualified teacher 
will no more attempt to teach without ample blackboard surface, than the 
farmer will attempt to farm without a plow. 


II, READING APPARATUS. 
Illustrated reading charts, slates and blackboards are all taat are needed. 


To interpret and illustrate the lessons, every available object will be mar- 
shaled into service. 


III. MATHEM4TICAL APPARATUS. 


Form and number must be taught to 
children concretely. Every step must be 
first taken objectively. Interest, clear 
ideas ana culture of the perceptive facul- 
ties result from this method. 

GromETRicAL Forms. — These can be 
made by teacher and pupils, but it is bet- 
ter to secure a box of accurately made 
forms. ‘These forms are of great value in 
illustration. 

The numeral frame is of great value. 
Addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. The whole class watch the 
movement of the balls with interest. It 
should have a place in every school. 










| 
| 


7) 





NUMERAL FRAMES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL APPARATUS 

The earth is the real basis of instruction in this branch. Each lesson 
is based on the child’s observation and experience Correct teaching leads 
the child to observe and discover for himself. 
given without Globes and Maps. 


No definite ideas can be 
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Griosgs.—A globe in a hinged case, with lock and key, 8 to 12 inches 
in diameter, and a five inch hemisphere globe and a good magnet are 


needed. We present a cut of a Globe 





MERWIN’S GLOBE CASE—Open. 


aa 
ch | 





MERWIN’S GLOBE CASE—Closed. 


Here are the instrumentalics. 
of means to ends. 


The teacher is an artist. 


He fashions immortal spirits. 


In Hinged Apparatus Case, 

Maps.—A set of outline 
maps, and local maps of the 
township, county and State, 
are indispensable. These 
maps, as well as the globes, 


will be advantageously used ~ 


in every recitation. Only 
quack teachers are guilty of 
the crime of leaving these 
valuable aids unused. Shame 
8 such stupidity and neg- 
ect. 


COST OF A SET OF APPARATUS. 


It is astonishing, when we 
find that the common school 
set of apparatus, consisting 
of a set of outline maps, 
blackboards, globes, reading 
charts, a magnet, etc., cost- 
ing only from $60 to $80, 
that any school should be 
unsupplied. It is mortifying 
to know that less than one- 
third of the schools of the 
United States are supplied. 
Men squander millions on 
their appetites, and leave 
their children destitute of the 
necessities of intellectual life 
—udicious expenditure is 
true economy. Money in- 
vested in school apparatus 
pays the highest possible 
dividends. 


IV, USE OF APPARATUS. 


A prominent work in nor- 
mal schools and normal in- 
stitutes is to train teachers 
in the use of apparatus. But 
without such training the in- 
genious teacher may work up 


-to a high degree of skill. 


Teaching is decidedly a 
common sense work. Here 
is the child to be educated. 


Good judgment guides in the application 


Here, avoida- 


ble mistakes and the withholding of the necessary educational helps and 
the best instrumentalities are worse than crimes. 


Hontsvi._z, Texas. 


These tools to work with are absolutely essential to success, Will 
school officers as well as teachers please remember that the most eminent, 
experienced and practical educators we have, say it is a fact that with a 
set of outline maps, charts, a globe and a blackboard, a teacher can instruct 
a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less 
time, than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 


In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps, as he can without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is amply supplied 
with blackboards all around the room, a set of outline maps, a set of 
reading charts, a set of physiological charts, a globe, crayons, erasers, a 


magnet, etc., etc. 


Address J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


Dealers in School Supplies of All Kinds, 


No. 1104 Pine St., ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Dr. Thatcher’s 


MAGNETIC INSOLES! 


THE WONDER OF 
.THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THESE INSOLES keep the feet and limbs warm. 
They insulate and protect the body from the 
damp, cold earth. They cure chilblains and hot 
feet, keep the blood sireninting. and cnre Rheuma- 
tism and Cramps in feet and limbs. They remove 
all aches, pains and tired feelings, and worn in the 
hose at night produce. sound refreshing sleep, and 
ive warmth, action and life to the whole system. 
hese Insoles or foot batteries are worth their 
weight in gold. Tested by thousands, and recom- 
mended by eminent Divines, Judges, Lawyers, and 
every one who have worn them. 

Price $1.00 per pair, postpaid. Send fora pair and 
convince yourself. In ordering always send size of 
shoe worn, Every delicate lady should wear a pair. 
Address all orders by registered mail to 

JOHN P. DALY, 
Gen’! State Agent, 


9-21-4t Gillisonville, Hampton Co., 8. C. 
Ld 





OUR PREMIUM CYCIO- 
PEDIA. 





HICH we send postpaid with 

the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION for $1.00 per year, is for 
all teachers who do not have ready 
access to a library. 

Many teachers write that it is the 
most useful book ever published. It 
contains 800 pages, 50,000 separate and 
distinct references, and 1,200 engrav- 
ings, illustrating various topics. In 
addition to the full and complete 
Cyclopedia arranged in alphabetical 
form, we have bound up in the volume 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF 
KNOWLEDGE, 


including a Guide to Correct Speak- 
ing and Writing; Book-keeping ; a 
Complete Guide to Business ; Chrono- 
logical History; Mythology ; 
AN INDEX TO THE HOLY BIBLE; 

a Complete Brief Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Full and Complete Statisti- 
cal History of the United States, cor- 
rected to the latestdate. The Inter- 


est, Banking, Usury, Insolvent, and 
Homestead Laws of the United States 
are for the first time gathered togeth- 
er in one volume. 


A LIST OF COUNTERFEIT NOTES, 
with Rules for Detection of Counter- 
feits. Separate Dictionaries of Musi- 
cal, Nautical and Geographical terms. 
A carefully prepared treatise on Pro- 
nunciation, giving rules and examples 
whereby every one can become his 
own teacher. 


AN APPENDIX OF THE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


giving hundreds of words not contain- 
ed in the ordinary dictionaries. 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS, 
beautifully illustrated by colored 


ibrary in itself, which in separate 
volumes would cost at least $100. 

It is profusely illustrated, and con 
tains a mine of information on almost 
every subject known to man. Every 
one of the many different depart- 
ments is worth more than the cost of 
the book. As ‘‘ knowledge is power,”’ 
this Cyclopedia will be a source of 
wealth to thousands of all ages and 
eonoditions in life. Itis not only the 
best for the price, in all respects, 
but by far the — ee 
ever published. This handsome oc- 
tavo volume: is printed on good 
paper, and handsomely bound in 
cloth embellished with gold. 

We hope teachers everywhere will 
show this helpful and valuable Pre- 
mium to their friends, so that all may 
secure it. It will be sent, postage paid, 
with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 





EDUCATION, one year, for $1. Send 
ten cents to register it. 


lates. In fact the book is a complete| - 


TUTT’S 
~~ PILLS 


25 YEARS IN USE. 


AT FORRES RL RIS ce 
The Greatest Medical Triumph of the Age: 
SYMPTCMS OF A 
TORPID LIVER. 
Loss of appetite, LUowels costive, Pain in 
the head, with a dull sensation in the 
back part, Pain under the shoulder- 
blade, Fullness after eating, with adis- 
inclination to exertion of body or mind, 
irritability of temper, Low spirits, with 
a feeling of having neglected some duty, 
Weariness, Dizziness, Fluttering at the 
Heart, Dots beforethe eyes, Headache 
over the right eye, Restlessness, with 
fitful dreams, Highly colored Urine, and 


CONSTIPATION. 
TUTT’S PILLS are especially adapted 
to such cases, one dose effects such a 
change of feeling «3 to astonish the sufferer. 
They Increase the A ppctite,and cause the 
hody to Take on Flesh, thus the system is 
nourished, and byth ir Tonic Action on 
the Digestive Organs, Regular Stools are 
roduced. Price 25c. 42 urray St..N.Y¥. 


TUTT’S HAIR DYE. 


GRAY Harr or WHISKERS changed to a 
GLossY BLACK by 2 single application of 
this DYE. It imparts a natural color, acts 
instantaneously. Sold by Druggists, or 
sent by express on receipt of $1. ‘ 
Office, 44 Murray St., New York. 


50 REWARD for a case of 


Catarrh, Hay Fever, or Deafness from Catarrh, 
that cannot be cured or relieved bv proyer nse 

NORTON’S CATARRH REMEDY. 

Price §O cts. at Drugyt-ts or by Mail. 
Easy and pleasant to use. 

Address E. N. JONSON, Warrensburgh, Mo. 
Send 4 cts. stamps for 18°8 Calendar. 
1-21-12t Mention this Journal 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
Pl to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Sample Dr, X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. 8TONK MEDICINE €O., Quiney, Mlinois- 


ANY TEACHER ss" «cos: FREE 
cents in stamps 
f r postage and ‘packing, will receive 

our book of GAM ES 25d PASTIMES FREE. 
Over too pp. D.H Knowlton & Co., Farming- 
ton, Maine. 9-21 3 














is the best sell- 
ing article out. 
Made trom 
mane tasv ev | Slatleable 
USING THE Tron and 
ERIE Steel Wire. 
SELF WRINGER = Special 
Cloth Fitted 
into every 
mop befvure 
shipping. 
Liberal 
Terms to 
Agents. 
Exclusive Terri- 
tory given. 
2 Send 50 cents for 
nk Pe oe : sample, and save 
time. Write for Circulars and Price List. 


Erie Mop and Wringer Co., 


P.O. Box 100. Erie, Pa. 


eREONE CORSETS 


‘inished in three styles Thread, Cloth, and 
Try them! 





















MoPPiING 


Steno 


FoR 














Satin covered. 
Acdress The Warren Featherbone C.., 
Three Oaks, Mich. 
1-21 Mention this Journal 


The Normal. 

A live Teacher’s, Student’s and 
School Officer’s Monthly Paper. 
Teachers edit it. Teachers write forit, School 
Officers contribute to it. Students and Pupils of 
all grades find something interesting init. Sena 
35 cts. for a year’s subscription and 4% gross best 
pens; or 5 cts. in stamps for sample and five 


pens, Address BROWER & PARSONS, 
1-21-12t * Wilton Junction, Iowa. 





You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUB& Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Please mention this Journal in 





answering advertisements. 
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GV E STIO NslOO}ANSWER‘IOOl/QVESTION |” 


QUESTIONS ° 


* ANSWIERS) 














Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 


On U. 8. HISTORY, - - - $0 50 
GEOGRAPHY, - - - - 50 
ARITHMETIC, - - - - 50 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, - - - 50 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 50 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING G, 50 
ORTHOGRAPHY, 50 
GENERAL HISTORY AND BOTANY in preparation. 

These Question Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing for Examinations, for reviewing Pupils 
in School, or for use as Reference Books. They can be sold in every family that has children to edu- 
cate. The author is ane xperiened teacher. 

Published by 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO. 


7-21-12t 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 





Self-Pouring Tea and Coffee 
Pots. 


aching 0 of arms. 
( burnt hands. 
soiled table cloths. 





THIS PAPER RECOMMENDS THEM, 


Pours out the Tea by simply pressing 
the lid, as illustrated. Does away entirely 
with the drudgery of lifting the oo 
SAVES at least 25 per cent. of Tea, 
eee _ Tea proportionately better. Send 
for Li 


PAINE, DIEHL & CO., Phila., Pa. 





Please mention this Journal in answering 
Advertisements. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


“THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 





The only Line Carrying the United States Over- 
land Mail. 


Makes Direct Connections 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis, 


And all Prncipal Missouri River Points, 


AND 
. 


Denver, Cheyenne, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, 
Sacramento, San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, ‘Portland and all 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Nevada, 
California, Washington Ter- 
ritory, and Pacific 
Coast Points. 


Baggage Checked Through 
from all Points in the East to Points Named. 


Pullman Palace Sleepers 
and Modern Day Coaches on ald Through Trains. 


FREE FAMILY SLEEPERS 
through on all Mail and Express Trains. 





For further information regarding the territory 
traversed, daily excursions, rates ot fare, descrip- 
tive pamphlets, etc., apply to the agent of any 
connecting road, or address 


JAS F. AGLAR, 
General Agent, 
13 Seuth Fourth St., St. Louis. 





THOS. L. KIMBALL, 
Acting General Manager. 


J. S. = 
P. & T. A. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


UR “Tools to Work With”’ 

increase the efficiency of the 
teacher greatly—increase the attend- 
ance and interest in the school, and 
profit the pupils largely. Enclose 2c. 
stamp for circulars. Address The 
J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 











ORDER EARLY, AS WE HAVE ONLY A 
HUNDRED SETS. 


THE MODERN. LANGUAGE PUB- 
LISHING CO. 


DEUTSCHLAND 


UND DIE DEUTSCHEN. 


The LAND where German is spoken, and the people 
that speak it 
“A most excellent, useful, and attractive Ger- 
man Reader,” 
A handsomely printed vol in :2mo., cloth $1.co. 





NEUE ANEKDOTEN, 


LEICHTE UND HEITERE STUECKE ZUM LESEN 
UND WIEDEREKZAHLEN. 
“‘Furnishes the best materials for drill in con- 
versation and grammar, and an excellent text for 

reading and questioning.” 
With notes and vocabulary, paper so cents, 
cloth 65 cents. 


ANECDOTES NOUVELLES. 


LECTURES FACILES ET AMUSANTES ET RECITA- 
TIONS 
“A mew and charming budget o Franoo-Amer- 
ican Tid-bits excellently adapted for reading, 
memorizing, and class drill of any kind.”’ 
ard edition. Paper, 30 cents. 


ELWALL’S 


French-English 


And English-French Dictionary. 


“The newest, most complete and exact, neatest 
and most satisfactory.” 


Superbly printed in 18mo. vol., 








1,309 pp. $2.25. 
THE MODERN LANGUACE PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 
so Nassau Street, New York City. 


EST KY onean. 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
variety of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
ESTEY & CANP, 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





916 and 918 Olive St. 





ANOTFTHEHE 


GRAND PREMIUM. 


TO EVERY PERSON WHO WILL SEND US ONE DOLLAR 
For a. Years’ Subscription to the 
American Journal of Education, 

We shall send a Fine Set of 


CUBH ROOT BLOCES, 


FOR ILLUSTRATING THE EXTRACTION OF THE CUBE ROOT TO 


THREE PLACES. 
Each set of Blocks is packed in a neat wood box wiih sliding lid, and will be sent 


FREE 


To every person who sends us One Dollar for a Year's subscription. 


FEW 


The subscription price of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION is One Dollat per year, but we shall send it and 
either the CUBE ROOT BLOCKS or the WORLD'S CYCLO- 
PEDIA (described on another page) for One Dollar. 


| AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, St. Louis, Mo. 


Address, 





THE ROUTE PAR EXCELLENCE 
—THE— 


Missouri Pacific 
RAILWAY, 


— HE — 


sa GREAT THOROUGHFARE “es 


TO THE 


WEST& SOUTHWEST 


Your choice of Routes: 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


The Gronah line to Texas, Mexico and Califor- 
a Texarkana. One change of cars 
between St. Louis and San Francisco. 
The only direct route to reach the noted Hot 
Springs of Arkansas. 


MISSOURI PAGIFIC RAILWAY, 


The direct route via St. Louis or Hannibal for 
all points in Texas, Kansas, Old and New 
Mexico and Oualifornia. Through 
from St. Louis to all leading Tex- 
as points without change. 


Four Daily Trains to Texas, and 
Three a Trains to Missouri 
iver Points. 


EQUIPPED WITH 
Palace Sleeping and Buffet Cars, 
Hotel Cars, Elegant Day Coaches, 
2 Free Reclining Chair Cars. 
Land Explorers’ Tickets at 
Reduced Rates. 


Aer information regarding rates, routes, &c., 
supplied upon application. 


City Ticket Office, 102 N. Fourth St., 
S. W. Extior, Ticket Agent. 


W. H. NEWMAN, 
3d Vice Prest. 


8T. LOUIS, MO. 


Il. OC. TOWNSEND, 
G.P.& T.A. 























C. & A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 


8ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 
And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas 4 all | points West. Oonnecting in 
Union + se el Iman Palace sleeping-cars. 
Pullman oe os, Palace dining -cars. 
Horton Reclining Chair ‘Cars, without extra 


See that your tickets reads via 
CHICAGO & ALTON a 


C. H. CHAPPELL, HARLTOR, 
General Manager. Gen'l Puae & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 
8. + Kwient, Gen. ent, 


Pass. 
Fourth Street, ' er Planters’ 
®T. LOUIS. MO 
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